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Important  Considerations  in 
Choosing  Your  YMusic  School 


[N  Chicago,  within  one  block  of 
the  historic  Loop,  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  mellow  with  atmosphere. 
You  feel  it  as  you  step  inside  its  hospi¬ 
table  doors.  A  sense  of  creative  art  is 
there  that  kindles  a  longing  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  learned  to  create 
with  a  sure  touch.  A  sense  of  assurance 
is  there  that  gives  even  the  casual  visitor 
a  feeling  that  here  is  a  workshop  that  is 
melding  talent  into  definite  and  produc¬ 
tive  expression.  A  sense  of  power  is  there 
that  comes  only  from  a  background  of 
proven  accomplishment.  And  over  it  all 
is  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony. 


This  is  the  Columbia  School  of  Music 
which,  in  thirty-one  years,  has  become 
a  definite  force  in  the  musical  life  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  that  magic  city  which,  as  it  has 
grown  in  beauty  and  financial  strength, 
has  taken  time  to  make  itself  the  musical 
and  teaching  center  of  America. 

Where  else  can  the  student  of  music 


find  such  a  wealth  of  opportunity  as  Chi¬ 
cago  offers?  The  Civic  Opera  Company, 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  ora¬ 
torios  and  chamber  concerts  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality.  And,  to  round  out  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  true  artist,  an  unlimited 
choice  of  the  best  that  the  modern  the¬ 
atre  has  produced. 

In  the  midst  of  this  artistic  atmosphere 
the  Columbia  School  of  Music  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  practical,  efficient  and  selective 
training  to  the  student  of  music. 

Columbia  School  of  Music  stands  for 
the  highest  type  of  American  musician- 
ship. 

The  training  offered  is  along  the  most 
modern  and  progressive  lines,  scientifi¬ 
cally  planned  and  carried  through  to  the 
highest  point  of  artistic  efficiency. 

Music  as  a  Vocation 

Care  is  taken  to  accent  the  vocational 
value  of  education  in  music,  whether  the 
course  selected  by  the  student  leads  to 


A  Studio  View 
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the  career  of  a  teacher  or  a  public  per¬ 
former.  At  the  same  time  the  innumer¬ 
able  free  advantages  at  the  command  of 
the  students  and  the  supplementary 
courses  offered,  make  for  a  well-rounded 
equipment  without  which  success  cannot 
be  achieved. 

Competition  in  the  profession  of  music 
today,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  intellectual 
activity,  is  keener  than  ever  before.  The 
better  the  equipment,  the  more  sure  of 
winning  distinction  in  a  chosen  profes¬ 
sion. 

A  Distinguished  Faculty 

At  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  the 
student  will  find  a  teaching  force  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  attainments,  many  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  being  well  known  throughout  the 
musical  world. 

Association  with  such  teachers  is  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  ambition,  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Music  students  are 
going  out  into  the  world  so  well  prepared 
for  their  careers  that  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  is  theirs  in  the  professional  world, 
both  as  artists  and  teachers. 

Demand  for  Our  Graduates 

The  teaching  of  music,  aside  from  its 
artistic  and  cultural  advantages,  has  a 
practical  value  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  Many  of  Columbia  School  of 
Music  graduates  have  been  appointed  to 
other  schools  and  colleges  as  teachers  or 
as  directors  of  the  music  departments 
and  have  thoroughly  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  Others  have  private  studios  and  not 
a  few  have  organized  schools  and  have 
called  for  teachers  to  round  out  their  de¬ 
partments.  The  field  for  good  instructors 
who  have  been  properly  trained  in  the 
work  is  unlimited  and  to  all  such,  the 
School  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
assistance  through  its  placement  bureau. 
There  is  a  constant  call  for  teachers 
trained  by  the  School — more  than  we  are 
able  to  supply. 

Our  Music  Supervisors  in  Thirty-nine 

States 

The  Public  School  Music  Department 
alone  has  become  so  famous  for  the  thor¬ 


oughness  and  completeness  of  its  train¬ 
ing,  that  hundreds  of  our  excellently 
equipped  music  supervisors  are  carrying 
Columbia  School  of  Music  ideals  and  ed¬ 
ucational  standards  into  nearly  all  states 
of  the  Union.  The  doors  are  wide  open 
to  the  public  school  teacher  equipped 
with  what  this  progressive  school  has  to 
offer. 

Special  Students 

Special  students  are  most  welcome  and 
may  enter  at  any  time  and  study  with 
any  teacher.  It  is  understood  that  they 
need  not  be  governed  by  the  definite 
course  requirements.  They  may  combine 
their  major  study  with  any  electives  they 
choose,  and  the  particular  talent  of  each 
student  so  entered  is  carefully  considered 
in  the  advice  given.  Columbia  School  of 
Music  does  urge,  however,  that  all  stu¬ 
dents — whether  studying  in  a  regular 
course  or  not — elect  enough  work  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  their  major  study  to  make 
the  training  they  receive  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  and  well- 
grounded  musicianship. 

Location  of  the  School 

Especially  designed  and  equipped  for 
its  needs,  the  Columbia  School  of  Music, 
509  South  Wabash  Avenue,  at  Congress 
Street  elevated  station,  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  by  all 
means  of  transportation. 

Here  the  student  will  find  himself 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  music  and  art 
activities  that  are  making  this  western 
Metropolis  the  center  of  progress  in  its 
cultural  activities,  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

No  greater  stimulus  to  ambition  could 
be  found  than  to  attend  one  of  the  finest 
equipped  Music  Schools  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  virtually 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Auditorium 
Theatre,  and  such  buildings  of  national 
importance  as  the  Art  Institute,  the  Field 
Museum,  and  Orchestra  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  incomparable  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra — are  virtually  just  around  the 
corner. 
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BRANCH  SCHOOLS 


Columbia  School  of  Music  has  main¬ 
tained  for  many  years  a  system  of  city¬ 
wide  and  suburban  branch  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  main  school. 

The  branches  are  conducted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  the  instruction 
given  is  a  part  of  the  outlined  course  of 
the  school.  Pupils  taking  courses  in  the 
branch  schools  will  receive  credits  in  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Music  as  far  as  the  completion 


of  the  Junior  College  work  in  piano,  but 
will  enter  the  Main  School  classes  in 
other  requirements. 

Examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
examiners,  or  pupils  may  enter  the  regu¬ 
lar  examinations  in  the  corresponding 
grades  at  the  Main  School.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  prescribed  course  for 
credits  and  examination  is  not  obligatory. 
Students  in  the  Branch  Schools  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  free  advantages  of  the 
school. 


LOCATION  OF  BRANCH  SCHOOLS 


List  of  Teachers  in  Charge 


PARK  RIDGE 


UPTOWN 


State  Bank  Building 

Florence  Breyfogle 
Olga  Junge 


1045  Wilson  Avenue 
Anna  Chinlund 
Bertha  L.  Farrington 
Jessie  E.  Sage 


RIVERSIDE 

33  V2  Burlington  Street 
Paulyn  Anderson 
Zella  M.  Clarke 
Blanche  Strom  Nordberg 
Bessie  Williams  Sherman 


WILMETTE 

627  11th  Street 
Boulevard  Building 

Anna  Chinlund 
Katherine  Hedglin 


BRYN  MAWR 

N.  W.  Cor.  71st  and 
Chappell  Avenue 

Genevieve  Davison 
Edna  Nelson  Hanson 
Mary  Curry  Lutz 


EDGEWATER 

1103  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 

Elise  G.  Orr 
Dorothy  McManus 


EVANSTON 

1937  Central  Street 

Pearl  M.  Barker 
815  Chicago  Avenue 
Paulyn  Anderson 
Phyllis  Gaylord  Becker 
Evelyn  M.  Goetz 
Juanita  Bernice  King 
Grace  Parmele 
Francina  W.  Ryder 
Walter  Spry 
Phyllis  Kellogg  White 


GLENCOE 

342-344  Park  Avenue 
Margaret  McArthur 


HIGHLAND  PARK 

397  Central  Avenue 
State  Bank  Building 

Gertrude  Janitz 
Helen  E.  Taylor 


HOMEWOOD 

Virginia  Davis 
Dorothy  McManus 


MORGAN  PARK 

1987  W.  111th  Street 
Calumet  Bank  Building 

Marie  Briel 
Genevieve  Davison 
Winifred  Jones 


ROGERS  PARK 

1 503  Jarvis  Avenue 
Dorothy  McManus 
Esther  Rich 


SOUTH  SHORE— See  Bryn 
Mawr 


WINNETKA 

545  Lincoln  Avenue 
Boal  Bank  Building 

Katherine  Hedglin 
Laura  Coupland 
Grace  Parmele 
Phyllis  Kellogg  White 
Walter  Spry 
Mary  Esther  Winslow 
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f^T  rf/1  A  (A  CMusical  Center  of  c_ America 

Cj\J  ldeal  for  the  Study  of  <JMusic 


HE  Columbia  School  of  Music  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  a  music  school  should  afford  its 
students.  The  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  student  years  should  produce  not 
only  proficiency  in  one  line  of  art,  but  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  deeper  sig¬ 
nificance  of  all  art  and  its  relation  to  life. 
To  create  a  discriminating  appreciation 
of  music  in  its  larger  aspect,  to  stimulate 
a  sympathy  and  love  for  the  bcsL  and 
noblest  in  all  art,  the  following  supple¬ 
mentary  courses  are  given: 

Interpretation  Class — This  class  is  for 
the  benefit  of  advanced  players  who  de¬ 
sire  the  stimulation  of  class  work  and 
gives  opportunity  for  hearing  criticism  of 
an  extensive  repertoire.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  many  fundamental  principles  of 
technique  and  interpretation  so  gained  is 
a  source  of  great  practical  value. 

e* 


cnced  pianists  and  is  a  highly  remuner¬ 
ative  field  of  professional  work. 

The  instructor  has  worked  out  a 
unique  plan  of  practical  value  and  defin¬ 
ite  in  conception,  based  on  his  own  wide 
experience  as  coach  and  accompanist  in 
trans-continental  tours  for  many  famous 
artists. 

The  student  will  have  the  invaluable 
practical  benefit  of  accompanying  for 
notable  singers,  violinists  and  ’cellists. 
So  great  is  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
class  that  members  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company  and  other  professional 
singers  have  co-operated  to  the  extent  of 
appearing  before  the  class. 

Style,  tradition,  voice  characteristics, 
technical  details,  diction,  text,  phrasing, 
etc.,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  vocal  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  embraced  in  the  course. 

S  J*  S 


Professional  Accompanying  - —  This 
course  is  primarily  designed  for  experi- 


Repertoire  Class  —  This  course  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  song  literature  from 


The  Director's  Studio 
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its  early  simple  forms  up  to  the  highly 
developed  art  structure  of  the  present. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  Arias 
from  Opera  and  Oratorio.  The  class  is  a 
requirement  of  the  Senior  Collegiate 
Course  and  is  included  without  charge. 
A  fee  of  ten  dollars  will  be  charged  to 
students  not  taking  the  senior  course. 
All  voice  students  are  urged  to  attend 
these  classes.  The  work  covered  in  this 
class  will  actively  supplement  the  work 
of  the  Normal  Training  course. 

S 

Ensemble  —  The  School  has  always 
emphasized  the  importance  of  every  form 
of  Ensemble  work  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  certain  musicianly  qualities  are 
attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  benefits 
derived  from  the  work  give  the  solo 
player  greater  poise  and  musical  adapt¬ 
ability  while  students  gain  an  intimate 
understanding  of  many  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  important  forms  of  musical 
literature  otherwise  inaccessible.  The 
Ensemble  classes  meet  informally  once  a 
week  and  during  the  school  year  public 
recitals  are  given  by  its  members. 

The  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  play  duets  and  the  easier  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin  as  well  as  a  practical 
application  of  sight  reading  and  song  ac¬ 
companiment.  By  easy  progression  more 
difficult  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  or 
piano  and  violoncello  and  easier  trios  are 
studied.  These  classes  are  preparatory 
to  entrance  into  the  Senior  class.  The 
students  of  the  Senior  class  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  play  duets,  trios,  quar¬ 
tettes,  and  quintets  with  experienced  or¬ 
chestral  players. 

S 

Orchestra  Conducting  Course — A  rare 
opportunity  is  provided  in  this  course  for 
practical  work  in  conducting.  Every 
Senior  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  important  part  of  a  musician’s  train¬ 
ing.  The  general  study  of  the  Orchestra 
and  its  instruments  as  well  as  the  work 
of  a  conductor,  is  taken  up  and  includes 
definite  and  practical  work  in  conduct¬ 
ing.  Every  member  is  given  actual  train¬ 


ing  in  conducting  a  group  of  players 
under  experienced  supervision.  While 
this  course  is  invaluable  to  the  super¬ 
visors  in  the  Public  School  Music  depart¬ 
ment  as  they  have  immediate  need  of  the 
training  given,  it  is  quite  as  important 
for  the  student  who  would  develop  broad 
musicianship  and  enables  him  to  conduct 
an  orchestra  with  an  authority  and  ease 
otherwise  impossible. 


Chorus — A  special  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  School  is  the  Columbia  School 
Chorus,  which  meets  weekly  and  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  students  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  this  branch  of  mu¬ 
sical  literature.  This  privilege  to  join 
the  chorus  is  open  to  students  of  all  De¬ 
partments  of  the  School  who  pass  the 
requirements  of  the  Director. 

The  chorus  appears  frequently  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
School  concerts  and  Commencement  Ex¬ 
ercises.  All  students  who  are  taking  the 
regular  voice  work  must  sing  regularly 
in  the  chorus  unless  excused  by  the 
Director  of  the  School. 


Special  Training  for  Concert — Con¬ 
ducted  by  various  members  of  the  faculty 
in  connection  with  public  rehearsals  and 
concerts  for  which  the  School  offers 
numerous  opportunities.  These  include 
public  appearance  with  full  orchestra  in 
the  same  place  and  environment  where 
the  world’s  greatest  artists  appear  when 
they  come  to  Chicago — Orchestra  Hall 
and  the  Auditorium  Theatre. 

Stage  deportment,  how  to  get  on  and 
off  the  stage,  how  to  bow,  how  to  bring 
your  mrssage  to  the  audience — all  these 
factors  so  important  to  the  success  of  the 
young  artist — are  practiced  and  duly  ex¬ 
plained,  so  that  the  young  artist  goes 
forth  fully  equipped  to  make  the  most  of 
his  years  of  preparation.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  demand  on  the  part  of  Lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  managers,  production 
companies,  etc.,  for  Columbia  School  of 
Music  artists. 
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Chicago  Civic  Opera  House 
Scenes  in  Grant  Park,  one  block  from  the  School 
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LECTURE  COURSE  conducted  by  WILLIAM  HILL 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Music  and  the  evolution  of  the  art  therefrom  with  special 

consideration  of  certain  recent  developments. 


A  course  of  lectures  which  links  the  physical 
basis  of  music  with  the  various  branches  of 
contemporary  composition.  This  course  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  course  in  music  his¬ 
tory,  but  is  rather  an  exposition  of  music  as  a 
developed  mental  science  growing  out  of  the 
laws  governing  the  physics  of  sound. 

This  course  for  convenience  is  divided  into 
four  groups  and  while  it  is  incomplete  without 


attending  the  entire  series,  any  one  missing  a 
group  may  enter  for  the  ensuing  classes. 

This  course  will  start  the  first  week  of  the 
second  term  and  will  cover  a  period  of  twenty 
weeks.  Registration  for  the  course  may  be  made 
at  any  time.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  entire 
course  is  ten  dollars,  allowance  being  made  only 
in  case  of  registration  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  course. 

& 


SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  TECHNICAL  AND  MUSICAL 
LITERATURE  conducted  by  WALTER  SPRY 


Walter  Spry  will  give  four  Lecture  Recitals 
for  teachers  and  advanced  students  which  will 
present  in  two  lectures  the  work :  Guide  for 
the  Technical  Study  of  the  Pianoforte  by  Ros- 
somandi ;  and  two  programs  of  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  composers  beginning  with  Bach 

Jt 


and  ranging  through  the  Romantic  and  Mod¬ 
ern  composers  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

Single  Lecture-Recital  $1.50.  Course  $5.00. 

They  will  take  place  every  Monday  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock  beginning  in  October  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Music. 


CLASS  INSTRUCTION  conducted  by  DUDLEY  BUCK 

Voice  Culture 


Class  instruction  twice  a  week 


ONE. 

This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  Voice  recitals.  The  technic  of  voice  production, 

Instruction,  including  monthly  conferences  and  breathing,  resonance,  diction  and  interpretation. 

S 

/ 

The  Teaching  of  Voice  Culture 
Class  instruction  twice  a  week 


TWO. 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  of  voice 
and  for  supervisors  of  school  music.  It  is  also 
suitable  for  choir  and  chorus  directors.  It 
consists  of  lectures,  discussions  and  illustrations. 
Topics  will  include  (1)  Necessity  for  right 
standards  as  a  basis  for  teaching  voice  produc¬ 
tion  and  how  these  may  be  established.  (2) 
Voice  diagnosis,  the  quality  of  the  voice,  range 
and  possibilities.  (3)  Application  of  principles 
of  voice  production,  breathing,  resonance,  dic¬ 
tion,  etc.  (4)  The  song  as  a  means  for  estab¬ 
lishing  these  principles.  (5)  Organization  and 
Oassification  of  materials.  (6)  Vocal  perform¬ 
ance  and  criticsm  as  an  aid  toward  developing 


character  and  poise.  (7)  Discussion  of  meth¬ 
ods  in  instruction  for  individuals,  small  groups 
and  large  groups. 

In  connection  with  both  the  above  classes 
there  will  be  given  a  course  in  “Interpretation 
of  Standard  Song  Literature.”  This  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Classic  Italian  song  literature;  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  The  Romantic 
Composers:  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Franz  Grieg,  etc.;  the  better  known  modern 
song  writers,  English,  French,  German  and 
American. 

The  tuition  fee,  these  classes  meeting  twice  a 
week,  is  $50.00  for  a  term  of  ten  weeks. 
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ORCHESTRAL  SCHOOL 


Columbia  School  of  Music  takes  great  pride 
in  its  Orchestral  School  which  supplies  a  want 
long  felt  by  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves 
as  professional  players. 

The  ranks  of  our  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
heretofore  been  drawn  from  European  centers, 
as  no  school  in  America  offered  the  complete 
preparation  now  supplied  by  the  Columbia 
School  of  Music.  The  Course  offers  most  thor¬ 
ough  training  from  the  elementary  orchestra 
work  through  the  finished  symphony  routine. 

The  graded  system  used  gives  to  the  student 
the  confidence  in  his  work  essential  to  advance¬ 
ment  and  as  fast  as  the  experience  of  one 
grade  is  gained  he  is  advanced  to  the  next. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  enter  a  grade  be¬ 
yond  his  ability.  This  system  enables  him  to 
advance  steadily  and  safely  through  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  assures  him  the  certainty  of  the 
outcome.  The  Course  embraces  ear-training, 
eye-training,  unison  of  the  bow,  following  the 
baton  and  attack,  the  five  essentials  necessary 
to  orchestral  work. 

These  classes  meet  every  week  in  the  Recital 
Hall  of  the  School  and  are  open  to  those  who 
pass  the  necessary  entrance  examination. 

& 


The  value  of  this  opportunity  for  practical 
drill  in  orchestra  playing,  under  an  authorita¬ 
tive  and  enthusiastic  conductor  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  appreciated  by  the  solo  performer 
who  realizes  the  necessity  for  this  work  in  his 
musical  training  as  well  as  by  the  student  who 
desires  practical  preparation  for  orchestra  play¬ 
ing.  The  acquisition  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  musical  literature,  and  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  Orchestration  employed  by  the 
great  masters  also  make  this  course  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  training  of  every  musician. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  drill  of  the 
weekly  rehearsal,  students  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  special  course,  in  which  the  nature 
and  possibilities  of  orchestral  instruments  will 
be  analyzed.  Their  tonal  values  and  methods 
of  combination  for  small  orchestras  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  baton  will  be  discussed  and  given 
practical  illustration.  Members  of  the  class  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  examination  for 
positions  with  orchestras  prominent  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


& 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LUDWIG  BECKER,  Conductor 


Columbia  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Ludwig  Becker,  meets  in  the 
School  once  a  week  for  rehearsal.  All  students 
of  orchestral  instruments  are  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  upon  examination.  The  Orchestra  each 
season  takes  part  in  the  School  concerts  and 
in  series  given  in  Orchestra  Hall,  plays  not  only 

& 


the  great  symphonies  but  the  accompaniments 
for  the  solists  who  are  students  in  the  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin  and  Violoncello  departments.  The 
high  standard  of  excellence  attained  is  indicated 
by  the  many  encomiums  received  at  the  hands 
of  distinguished  newspaper  critics. 

£ 


THE  CIVIC  ORCHESTRA  OF  CHICAGO 


The  affiliation  of  Columbia  School  of  Music 
with  the  Civic  Music  Association  enables  all 
students  of  orchestral  instruments  with  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  of  advancement  to  join  the  Civic 
Orchestra  of  Chicago,  where  they  will  receive 
free  instruction  in  orchestra  routine.  In  this 
way  students  will  be  given  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience  of  close  co-operation  with  Frederick 
Stock,  the  eminent  Conductor  of  the  Chicago 


Symphony  Orchestra,  and  his  assistant,  Eric 
DeLamarter. 

Justifiably  the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago 
has  gained  world-wide  fame  and  although  it  has 
been  in  existence  only  for  a  few  years,  many 
of  the  young  artists  trained  in  it  already  are 
occupying  important  desks  in  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  other  leading  Or¬ 
chestras  of  the  country. 


CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS 


A  number  of  public  performances  are  given 
throughout  the  school  year,  ranging  from  pro¬ 
grams  held  in  the  School  Recital  Hall  to  con¬ 
certs  with  full  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Chi¬ 
cago's  most  magnificent  Auditoriums.  Among 
the  events  of  special  importance  held  annually 
are  the  Commencement  concerts;  the  impres¬ 


sive  Graduation  Exercises;  the  Columbia  School 
Symphony  series;  the  Columbia  School  Chorus 
Concert;  Artists’  Recitals  by  members  of  the 
faculty;  the  Children's  Festival  which  is  a 
public  demonstration  of  the  remarkable  work 
achieved  in  the  Saturday  morning  classes,  and 
innumerable  other  concerts  and  recitals. 


ACADEMIC  COURSES  OF  NATIONAL  FAME 
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COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF 

Several  years  ago  the  students  organized  the 
Columbia  School  of  Music  Association.  The 
Association's  aims  and  purposes  as  set  forth 
in  preamble,  will  crystallize  the  School  spirit 
and  create  a  lasting  fellowship  between  the 
present  and  past  pupils  who  have  gone  forth 


MUSIC  ASSOCIATION 

from  their  Alma  Mater.  The  members  of  the 
Association  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
social  affairs  of  the  School  and  it  is  expected 
that  many  of  them  will  develop  into  leaders 
in  scholarship. 


3  3  3 


COLUMBIA  NEWS 


The  Columbia  News,  official  bulletin  of  the 
Association,  is  published  regularly  and  frequent 


issues  will  appear  throughout  the  year. 


3  3  3 


MU  PHI  EPSILON 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon  is  a  National  Sorority  which 
extends  the  privilege  of  membership  to  mus:’c 
students  of  excellent  scholarship  and  high  ideals. 
It  provides  fellowship  with  the  students  and 
faculty  of  other  nationally  recognized  institu¬ 


tions  and  an  acquaintanceship  of  many  artists 
who  have  given  their  support  and  interest  to 
further  the  advancement  of  musical  education. 
Mu  lota  Chapter  in  Columbia  School  of  Music 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  social  and  profes¬ 
sional  life  of  the  School. 


3  3  3 


THE  GEORGIA  NETTLES  HERLOCKER  MEMORIAL 

LOAN  FUND 


Sponsored  by 
MU  IOTA  CHAPTER 


This  fund,  partly  the  gift  of  her  husband, 
Elbert  R.  Herlocker,  and  partly  given  by  the 
Chapter  and  other  friends,  is  to  be  administered 
by  Mu  Iota,  most  fittingly  so,  as  Mrs.  Her¬ 
locker  was  most  beloved  and  the  only  one  of 
the  charter  members  who  has  already  passed  to 
the  life  beyond. 


The  fund,  well  over  a  thousand  dollars,  is  a 
rotary  loan  fund,  therefore  a  perpetual  one, 
$250.00  or  more  being  available  each  year  to 
worthy  women  students  of  the  School.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  loans  may  be  made  through  the 
School  office  or  to  the  committee  of  Mu  Iota 
Chapter. 


3  3  3 


SIGMA  ALPHA  IOTA 


A  Chapter  of  the  National  Honorary  Musi¬ 
cal  Sorority,  established  in  1003  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  is  welcomed  into  the  school.  In  the 


month  of  May  the  members  were  Initiated  into 
the  Gamma  Chapter  and  shortly  thereafter  re¬ 
ceived  their  own  charter. 


3  3  3 


THE  MABEL  LEE  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 


Sponsored  by 

ALPHA  EPSILON  CHAPTER 


The  members  of  the  new  chapter  felt  keenly 
the  loss  of  Mabel  Lee,  friend  and  teacher  of 
almost  very  member  of  the  student  body  in 
the  Collegiate  department. 

As  a  mark  of  esteem  and  appreciation  of 
her  wonderful  character,  the  Chapter  assumed 


the  responsibility  of  establishing  the  Mabel 
Lee  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  like 
others  in  the  School,  will  operate  as  a  rotary 
loan  fund  and  when  completed  will  be  avail¬ 
able  each  year  to  worthy  students. 
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FREE  ADVANTAGES 


No  music  school  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad  offers  more  free  advantages.  All  duly 
qualified  students  may  have  the  benefits  of — 
The  History  of  Music  Course. 

Membership  and  Training  in  the  Columbia 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Ludwig  Becker. 

Membership  and  Training  in  the  Civic  Music 
Orchestra  under  Frederick  Stock,  conductor  of 
the  famous  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Demonstration  of  children’s  class  work. 


Membership  and  Training  in  the  Columbia 
School  Chorus  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt. 

Public  Recitals  and  Concerts. 

Appearance  with  Orchestra  in  Orchestra  Hall 
or  Auditorium  Theatre. 

Training  in  stage  deportment  for  public  ca¬ 
reers. 

Placement  Bureau  for  the  obtaining  of  posi¬ 
tions  and  engagements. 

Numerous  social  activities. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


While  we  do  not  advocate  the  indiscriminate 
giving  of  scholarships,  we  are  glad  to  render 


all  possible  assistance  to  talented  and  deserving 
students. 


£ 


PROMOTIONAL  CREDIT  CLASSES 

CREDITS  FOR  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


By  authority  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  certificates  of  credit  are  issued  to  Public 
School  Teachers  for  all  studies  taken  in  the 
Columbia  School  of  Music. 

Public  School  Teachers  may  therefore  earn 


Promotional  Credits  by  completing  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  either  in  public  school  music 
or  general  music  study  embraced  in  the  regular 
prescribed  course.  Under  general  study  is  in¬ 
cluded  private  lessons  in  piano,  voice  or  violin. 


&  & 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU 


The  Placement  Bureau  is  in  close  affiliation 
with  concert  and  producing  managers,  and 
lyceum  and  Chautauqua  agencies  which  natur¬ 
ally  look  to  the  school  as  a  prolific  source  of 
capable  talent  trained  to  fill  public  engagements 
acceptably  and  even  brilliantly. 

The  well-rounded  courses,  as  also  the  obliga¬ 
tory  theory,  sight-reading,  chorus,  and  general 
ensemble  work,  constitute  one  of  the  big  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  success  of  those  trained  here  who 


RULES  AND 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  for  not 
less  than  one  term  of  ten  weeks. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  lessons  missed  ex¬ 
cept  in  instances  of  protracted  illness.  In  such 
cases  if  due  notice  is  given  the  School,  lessons 
are  made  up.  Class  lessons  cannot  be  made  up. 


are  ready  to  fill  positions  on  the  concert  plat¬ 
form. 

Schools,  Colleges,  School  Superintendents 
and  Teachers’  Agencies  look  to  Columbia 
School  of  Music  for  candidates  to  occupy  im¬ 
portant  positions;  while  the  value  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Music  course  is  exemplified  by  the 
large  number  of  music  educators  who  owe  their 
success  to  the  training  received  here. 


Lessons  cannot  be  interrupted  for  telephone 
calls. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  but  are  not 
accepted  for  less  than  a  ten-week  term. 

Lessons  falling  on  Thanksgiving,  Memorial 
and  Independence  days  are  made  up. 

The  Class  hours  shown  in  the  catalog  are 
tentative  and  subject  to  revision. 


REGULATIONS 
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(general  Outline  of  Instruction 

ENTRANCE  AND  CLASSIFICATION 


Beginners  are  received  in  any  department. 
Applicants  are  carefully  examined  as  to  their 
proficiency  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  grade 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  entering  the  School 


attend  to  all  preliminaries  such  as:  registration, 
assignment  to  classes,  course  of  study,  dates 
and  hours  of  lessons,  and  payment  of  fees,  in 
the  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 
While  it  is  always  advisable  for  pupils  to  begin 
with  the  term,  they  may  enter  at  any  time. 

<2* 


STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time  and  elect 
Subjects  and  Teachers  according  to  their  pref¬ 
erences  if  they  do  not  care  to  register  in  any 
of  the  regular  courses.  Each  student  is  given 
the  most  painstaking  advice  regarding  the  ar- 

& 


rangement  of  studies  so  that  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  may 
redound  to  the  student's  greatest  advantage  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  and  money 
spent. 


GENERAL  OUTLINE 


The  Columbia  School  of  Music  recognizes  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thoroughly 
systematized  study.  It  therefore  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outline  of  instruction  for  those  students 
who  are  working  for  a  certificate,  diploma  or 
degree. 

The  regular  school  year  consists  of  four  terms 
of  ten  weeks  each.  The  required  number  of 
semester  hours  of  work  in  the  regular  courses 
leading  to  degree  Bachelor  of  Music  are  120 
semester  hours. 

The  courses  are : 

1.  PREPARATORY,  8  grades. 

2.  ACADEMIC,  4  grades. 

3.  COLLEGIATE,  4  years — -Degree,  Bachelor 
of  Music. 

4.  POST  GRADUATE,  2  years  —  Degree, 
Master  of  Music. 


The  Preparatory  Course — Is  subdivided  into 
eight  grades  and  is  open  to  all  beginners.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  pass  from  one  grade  to  another  as 
rapidly  as  their  advancement  justifies. 

The  Academic  Course — Is  subdivided  into 
four  grades  and  is  directly  preparatory  to  the 
Collegiate  Course. 

The  Collegiate  Course - — Is  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  the  profession  as  teachers 
and  artists,  also  amateurs  who  want  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  the  art  and  science  of  music, 
and  wish  a  definite  and  systematic  course  of 
study.  This  course  requires  four  years  and  is 
directly  preparatory  to  the  Post  Graduate 
Course. 

The  Post  Graduate  Course — The  course  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  two  years  and  is  offered  to 
students  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
more  advanced  professional  work.  Candidates 
must  present  for  admission  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
Degree  from  a  reputable  school. 
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DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  Degrees,  Diplomas  and  Certifi¬ 
cates  are  granted  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  courses  as  specified  in  each  of  the 
departments  and  who  have  passed  satisfactory 
examinations  before  the  Board  of  Examiners : 

PREPARATORY  COURSE  —  Certificate  of 
admission  to  Academic  Course. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE— Certificate  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  Collegiate  Course. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSE— 

Second  year — Junior  College  Certificate. 

Third  year — Teachers’  Certificate  or  Senior 
Certificate. 


Fourth  year — Degree,  Bachelor  of  Music  or 
Diploma. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE— Degree  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Music  or  Post  Graduate  Diploma. 

The  Senior  certificate  and  the  diploma  courses 
are  designed  for  those  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  or  for  those  who  elect  to  omit  the 
Cultural  and  Liberal  Arts  subjects. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DIPLOMA. 

POST  GRADUATE — Degree,  Bachelor  of 
School  Music. 


Special  Students 


Students  not  studying  for  a  certificate,  di¬ 
ploma  or  degree  need  not  identify  themselves 
with  any  regular  course  nor  need  they  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  definite  requirements.  They  will 
be  known  as  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


They  may  enter  at  any  time  and  study  with 
any  teacher.  They  may  also  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  a  certain  proportion  of  the  free 
advantages. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Governing  candidates  for  Certificates,  Diplo¬ 
mas  and  Degrees. 

Lessons  and  classes  in  all  departments  begin 
with  the  opening  of  School  in  September. 

Registrations  will  be  received  up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  term,  but  lessons  and 
work  missed  after  the  opening  of  School  must 
be  made  up  to  complete  credits. 

Candidates  are  required  to  appear  for  all  ex¬ 
aminations  in  their  respective  courses. 

No  credit  is  given  for  less  than  a  full  semes¬ 
ter’s  work  with  the  exception  of  the  special 
Summer  School  session. 

Candidates  leaving  between  the  final  exam¬ 
inations  and  the  close  of  the  regular  School  year 
will  not  receive  credit  for  the  Semester’s  work. 

Candidates  who  enter  for  the  Collegiate  or 
Post  Graduate  courses  who  have  not  had  the 
preceding  work  in  Columbia  School  of  Music 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
courses. 

Petition  for  the  acceptance  of  credits  to  apply 
on  courses  must  be  presented  and  accepted  by 


the  Director  before  the  opening  of  the  second 
term. 

Candidates  meet  all  their  course  requirements 
and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  School. 

Candidates  must  study  the  major  subject 
the  full  school  year  preceding  final  examina¬ 
tion. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  the 
Academic  and  the  Junior  College  courses  study 
with  any  teacher. 

Candidates  for  the  Teacher’s  Certificate,  Di¬ 
ploma  or  Degree  Bachelor  of  Music  study  with 
members  of  the  Collegiate  faculty. 

Graduation  from  an  accredited  High  School 
or  its  equivalent  shall  be  required  for  entrance 
to  the  course  leading  to  the  Degree,  Bachelor 
of  Music.  Any  deficiency  in  High  School  Credits 
must  be  made  up  the  first  year  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

This  does  not  apply  to  candidates  for  the 
Senior  Certificate  or  Post  Graduate  Diploma 
as  high  school  graduation  is  not  a  pre-requisite 
for  these  courses. 
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CREDITS  REQUIRED  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  COURSES 

(Semester  Hours) 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT 


PIANO 


VOICE 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DEGREE 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DIPLOMA 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DEGREE 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DIPLOMA 


High  School  Graduation 
required. 


High  School  Graduation 
not  required. 


High  School  Graduation 
required. 


High  School  Graduation 
not  required. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Piano .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Total .  22 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 
Piano .  12 


Written  Harmony  ....  4 
Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  2 
Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 


History  of  Music .  4 

Junior  Ensemble .  4 

Total .  30 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Piano .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Teacher  Training  ....  2 

Child  Training  .  2 

Practice  Teaching  ....  2 

Observation  Teaching. .  2 

Total .  26 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Piano .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Total .  22 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Piano .  12 

Written  Harmony  ...  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

History  of  Music .  4 

Junior  Ensemble .  4 

Total .  30 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Piano .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Senior  Ensemble  .  4 

Choral  Singing .  2 

Total .  24 


SENIOR  CLASS 

This  class  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  earning 
all  the  credits  and  passing  the  examinations.  A  greater 
degree  of  musicianship  is  attained  by  electing  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Senior  Class  in  two  years.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  students  adopt  the  following  plan: 


FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  YEAR 

Piano  . 

12 

Piano . 

12 

Senior  Ensemble  . 

4 

Form 

2 

Choral  Singing . 

2 

Orchestration . 

2 

Form . 

Orchestration . 

2 

2 

Composition . 

2 

Liberal  Arts . 

9 

Total . 

18 

Total . 

31 

SECOND  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Piano . 

12 

Piano  . 

12 

Accompanying . 

4 

Accompanying . 

4 

Orchestration . 

2 

Orchestration . 

2 

Composition . 

2 

— 

Liberal  Arts . 

9 

Total . 

18 

— 

Grand  Total . 

112 

Total  . 

29 

Grand  Total  . 

138 

POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 

POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 

Piano . 

12 

Piano . 

12 

Advanced  Composition. 

2 

Advanced  Composition. 

2 

Public  Recital  . 

8 

Public  Recital  . 

8 

Total . 

22 

Total . 

22 

HE  HIGHEST 

STANDARDS 

0  F 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Voice .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Piano .  6 

Total .  32 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Voice .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  .  .  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

History  of  Music .  4 

Piano .  6 

Total .  36 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Voice .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Appreciation .  2 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  33 


SENIOR  CLASS 

Voice  .  12 

Composition .  2 

Foreign  Language  .... 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Choral  Conducting  ...  2 

Repertoire  Coaching...  6 
Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  35 

Grand  Total .  134 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 

Voice .  12 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Repertoire  Coaching..  6 

Public  Recital  .  8 

Composition .  2 

Total .  30 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Voice .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Piano .  6 

Total .  32 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Voice .  12 

Written  Harmony  ....  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  2 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

History  of  Music .  4 

Piano .  6 

Total .  34 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Voice .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Appreciation .  2 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Total .  24 


SENIOR  CLASS 


Voice .  12 

Composition .  2 

Foreign  Language  ....  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Choral  Conducting  ...  2 

Repertoire  Coaching  .  .  6 

Total .  26 

Grand  Total  .  116 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 


Voice .  12 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Repertoire  Coaching  . .  6 

Public  Recital  .  8 

Composition .  2 

Total .  30 
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VIOLIN  OR  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT 


ORGAN 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DEGREE 

High  School  Graduation 
required. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Organ .  12 

Written  Harmony .  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DIPLOMA 

High  School  Graduation 
not  required. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Organ .  12 

Written  Harmony .  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  ....  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 


Total .  22  Total .  22 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DEGREE 

High  School  Graduation 
required. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 
Major  Instrument  ....  12 


Written  Harmony .  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Piano .  6 

Total .  28 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Major  Instrument  ....  12 
Written  Harmony  ....  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

History  of  Music .  4 

Junior  Ensemble .  2 

Piano .  6 

Total .  34 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Major  Instrument .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Ana’ysn .  2 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Total .  20 


CANDIDATES  FOR 
DIPLOMA 

High  School  Graduation 
not  required. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Major  Instrument  ....  12 

Written  Harmony .  2 

Keyboard  Harmony  ...  4 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

Piano .  6 

Total .  28 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Major  Instrument .  12 

Written  Harmony  .  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  ....  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

History  of  Music .  4 

Junior  Ensemble  .  2 

Piano .  6 

Total  . 34 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Major  Instrument .  1? 

Counterpoint . 4 

Analysis .  2 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Total .  20 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Organ .  12 

Written  Harmony  .  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  ....  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

History  of  Music .  4 

Total .  26 


JUNIOR  CLASS 


Organ  .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Hymnology .  2 

Total . 20 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Organ .  12 

Written  Harmony  .  4 

Keyboard  Harmony  ....  2 

Sight  Singing  and 

Dictation .  4 

History  of  Music .  4 

Total .  26 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

Organ .  12 

Counterpoint .  4 

Analysis .  2 

Hymnology .  2 

Chorus  Singing  .  2 

Total . ' .  22 


SENIOR  CLASS 

This  class  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  earning 
all  the  credits  and  passing  the  examinations.  A  greater 
degree  of  musicianship  is  attained  by  electing  to  complete 
the  Senior  Class  in  two  years.  It  is  earnes  ly  recom¬ 
mended  that  students  adopt  the  following  plan: 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  YEAR 


SENIOR  CLASS 

This  class  may  be  completed  in  one  year  by  earning 
all  the  credits  and  passing  the  examinations.  A  greater 
degree  of  musicianship  is  attained  by  electing  to  complete 
the  Senior  Class  in  two  years.  It  is  earnesTv  recom¬ 
mended  that  students  adopt  the  following  plan: 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  YEAR 


Maior  Instrument .  12 

Orchestra  Playing  ....  2 

Form .  2 

Orchestration .  2 

Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  27 


Ma:or  Instrument .  12 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Form .  2 

Orchestration  .  .  . . .  2 

Composition .  2 

Total .  20 


Organ .  12 

Choral  Singing  .  2 

Form .  2 

Orchestration .  2 

Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  27 


Organ .  12 

Form .  2 

Orchestration .  2 

Composition .  2 

Total .  IS 


SECOND  YEAR 


Major  Instrument .  12 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Orchestration .  2 

Composition .  2 

Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  2  7 

Grand  Total  . 136 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 


Maior  Instrument .  12 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Advanced  Composition  .  2 

Public  Recital  .  8 

Total .  24 


SECOND  YEAR 


Major  Instrument .  12 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Orchestration .  2 

Total .  16 

Grand  Total . 118 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 


Major  Instrument  ....  12 

Orchestra  Playing .  2 

Advanced  Composition  .  2 

Public  Recital  .  8 

Total .  24 


SECOND  YEAR 


Organ .  12 

Accompanying .  4 

Orchestration .  2 

Composition  .  ........  2 

Liberal  Arts .  9 

Total .  29 

Grand  Total . 124 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 


Organ .  12 

Advanced  Composition  .  2 

Public  Recital  .  8 

Total  . 22 


SECOND  YEAR 


Organ .  12 

Accompanying .  4 

Orchestration .  2 

Total .  18 

Grand  Total . 106 


POST  GRADUATE  CLASS 


Organ .  12 

Advanced  Composition  .  2 

Public  Recital .  8 

Total  .  22 
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Examination  ^Requirements 


PIANO 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 

GRADES  I  TO  VII 

Four  pieces  of  the  grade  from  memory  and  demon¬ 
strate  foundational  technic,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  keyboard  harmony  of  the  grade  and  a 
certain  degree  of  efficiency  in  sight  reading  and  creative 
work. 

GRADE  VIII 

(1)  One  Pedal  Study. 

(2)  One  selection  from  Bach-Spencer  Album,  Handel 
Album,  or  a  selection  of  corresponding  grade. 

(3)  Sonatine  or  a  movement  of  an  easy  sonata  from 
Album  compiled  by  Goetchius  Sonatine  Album  or  one 
of  corresponding  grade. 

(4)  One  composition  of  any  standard  composer. 

(5)  Demonstrate  the  foundational  technic  of  the 
grade,  a  definite  accomplishment  in  sight  reading  and 
also  Keyboard  Harmony  covering  the  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  grades. 

(6)  Keyboard  Harmony  grade  VIII. 

OUTLINE  OF  KEYBOARD  HARMONY 
HEARING 

From  Dictation: 

Review  of  previous  grades. 

Chord  sequences  including  borrowed  dominant  7th 
harmony  and  their  resolutions. 

RHYTHM 

Melodies  including  note  values  previously  given  in 
various  rhythms  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  6/8  time. 
KEYBOARD 

Cadence  forms  including  the  borrowed  dominant 
7ths  on  all  degrees. 

Review  of  work  of  previous  grades. 

MENTAL 

Form  the  borrowed  7th  on  all  degrees  and  resolve. 
Find  combinations  called  for  as:  II7-V  in  C; 
VI7-ii  in  G;  III7-vi  in  F,  etc. 

Find  and  connect  chords  called  for  as:  I-III7-vi- 
V-I;  I-II7-V-VI7-ii-V-I,  etc. 

CREATIVE 

Eight  Measure  phrases  including  borrowed  triads 
and  7th  chords  used  with  the  other  harmonies  of 
the  key. 

Use  these  harmonies  for  harmonizing  familiar 
songs. 

Use  in  as  many  free  forms  as  possible. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE 

GRADES  I  TO  III 

Three  pieces  of  the  grade  from  memory  and  demon¬ 
strate  foundational  technic  of  the  grades,  as  well  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Keyboard  Harmony  of  the 
grade  and  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  in  sight  reading 
and  creative  work. 

GRADE  IV 

(1)  One  standard  pedal  study. 

(2j  Bach,  Little  Preludes  or  one  of  corresponding 
grade. 

(3)  One  selection  from  the  variations,  rondos  or 
sonatas  of  the  Classic  School. 

(4)  One  selection  from  standard  composers  of  the 
Romantic  or  Modern  School. 

(5)  Demonstrate  the  foundational  technic  of  the 
grade,  a  definite  accomplishment  in  sight  reading  and 
also  Keyboard  Harmony  covering  the  work  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  grades. 

(6)  Keyboard  Harmony,  grade  IV. 

OUTLINE  OF  KEYBOARD  HARMONY 
HEARING 

Phrases  in  which  the  chords  of  the  diminished  7th 

occur. 


Phrases  containing  the  chords  of  the  augmented 
6th. 

Simple  Modulations. 

RHYTHM 

Melodies  of  varied  rhythms  in  which  chromatics 
and  passing  tones  occur. 

KEYBOARD 

Sequences  of  the  diminished  7th  chord  and  their 
resolution  as  in  key  and  borrowed. 

Sequences  of  chords  of  the  augmented  6th  of  key 
and  borrowed  with  their  resolutions. 

Cadences  with  diminished  7th  chords  and  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Cadences  with  chords  of  the  augmented  6th  and 
its  resolution. 

Modulations. 

MENTAL 

Spell  and  play  diminished  7th  chords  in  all  keys. 
Form  and  resolve  three  kinds  of  augmented  6th 
chords  in  different  keys. 

CREATIVE 

Eight  and  sixteen  measure  phrases  including 
diminished  7th  and  augmented  6th  chords  as  in 
key  and  borrowed. 

Free  forms  with  broken  patterns  including  these 
harmonies. 

Modulations. 

NOTE — Students  in  the  preparatory  and  academic 
departments  may  advance  from  grade  to  grade  without 
the  harmony  requirements,  but  in  no  case  will  they  be 
eligible  to  earn  the  8th  grade  or  4th  year  Academic 
Certificate. 

Students  who  enter  the  Freshman  class  without  the 
prerequisites  in  Keyboard  Harmony  will  be  required  to 
continue  the  subject  during  the  Sophomore  year. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

For  completion  of  this  course  the  student  must  have 
studied  some  of  the  easier  compositions  of  the  standard 
composers,  classic  and  modern.  For  examination  the 
student  plays: 

(1)  Bach  Invention,  two  voices. 

(2)  One  Modern  Composition. 

(3)  Beethoven  Bagatelles,  Rondos  or  Sonatinas,  easier 
compositions  of  corresponding  grade  by  Mozart,  Haydn 
or  other  c'assic  composers. 

OUTLINE  OF  KEYBOARD  HARMONY 

Secondary  7ths  on  all  scale  degrees  with  primary 
resolution. 

Inversion  of  secondary  7ths  and  resolutions  on  all 
scale  degrees. 

Dominant  9ths  and  their  primary  resolutions  in 
major  and  minor  keys. 

Borrowed  chords  of  the  9th  and  their  resolutions. 
Chords  of  the  Augmented  6th. 

French,  Italian  and  German. 

Primary  resolutions  of  these  chords. 

Borrowed  chords  of  the  augmented  6th. 

Neapolitan  6th  chords  and  their  resolutions  in 
major  and  minor  keys. 

Simple  Modulation. 

Free  use  of  the  harmonies  given  in  original  16 
measure  phrase  forms. 

OUTLINE  OF  WRITTEN  HARMONY 
Harmonizing  given  melodies. 

Triads  of  scale. 

Inversions. 

Dominant  7th  and  inversions. 

Borrowed  dominant  triads  and  dominant  7th  chords. 
Passing  and  changing  tones. 

Textbook  adopted  for  Keyboard  Harmony  Courses: 
CLARE  OSBORNE  REED — Constructive  Harmony 
and  Improvisation. 

Published  by  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

Students  must  have  studied  compositions  from  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin  and 
the  modern  masters.  For  examination  the  student 
plays: 

(1)  Bach  invention,  three  voices. 

(2)  One  modern  Composition. 

(3)  Two  movements  from  one  of  the  Standard 
Sonatas  of  moderate  difficulty. 

OUTLINE  OF  WRITTEN  HARMONY. 

Harmonizing  figured  bass  and  given  melodies. 
Diminished  7th  and  secondary  7th  chords. 

Dominant  9th  and  borrowed  dominant  9th  chords. 
Major  and  minor  harmonies. 

Altered  chords. 

Embellishments. 

Modulations. 


TEACHER’S  CERTIFICATE  CLASS 

Students  must  have  studied  composition  by  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  the  modern  masters.  For  examination  the 
student  plays: 

(1)  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue. 

(2)  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  MacDowell  or  other  com¬ 
posers  of  corresponding  schools. 

(3)  Classic  composition  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  etc. 

(4)  Modern  compositions  by  Debussy,  Ravel,  Mac¬ 
Dowell,  etc. 

OUTLINE  OF  COUNTERPOINT: 

The  subject  is  approached  through  contrapuntal  com¬ 
position  of  the  five  species  in  two,  three,  and  four 
part  counterpoint,  two  part  canon  and  Invention,  and 
three  part  Fugue. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FORM: 

This  subject  includes  an  analysis  of  the  various  types 
of  compositions  with  a  view  to  their  intelligent  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  covers  melodic  construction,  analysis  of 
harmonies  and  the  structural  analysis  of  the  Larger 
Forms,  including  the  larger  homophonic  and  polyphonic 
forms. 

SENIOR  CLASS 

Students  must  have  studied  works  of  such  com¬ 
posers  as  Bach,  Mozart,  Brahms,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
as  well  as  compositions  of  the  modern  school.  For 
examination  the  student  plays: 

(1)  Arrangement  of  Bach  Organ  Fugues  by  Tausig, 
Liszt,  Busoni,  etc. 

(2)  Brahms  Sonata.  Grieg  Ballade,  Paderewski  op. 
11,  Theme  and  Variations  or  a  number  correspond¬ 
ing  in  difficultv. 

(3)  A  Classical  Composition. 

(4)  A  group  of  compositions  from  the  American, 
French.  Italian  or  Russian  Schools. 

Student  prepares  a  dignified  recital  program. 

Composition,  in  the  smaller  forms  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  sonatina  form  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
student  must  present  a  work  in  sonatina  form  show¬ 
ing  an  ability  to  put  into  actual  practice  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  harmony,  counterpoint  and  form. 

Orchestration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  student 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  instrumentation  and 
sufficient  ability  to  make  simple  orchestral  arrange¬ 
ments. 


POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

For  examination,  the  student  is  judged  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  public  recital  which  must  be  of  a  high 
professional  character. 

Composition,  the  following  original  works  are  re¬ 
quired  : 

1.  One  movement  in  Sonata  form  for  one  or  more 
instruments. 


2.  A  fugue  in  at  least  five  sections  showing  the  usual 
contrapuntal  devices. 

3.  Composition  for  piano. 

4.  Orchestration,  the  scoring  of  a  composition  for  full 
orchestra.  This  need  not  be  an  original  work  but  may 
be  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  any  suitable  composi¬ 
tion. 

VOICE 

Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 

The  average  age  of  voice  students  makes  it  possible 
to  eliminate  the  preparatory  and  to  begin  study  in  the 
academic  course. 

For  completion  of  the  academic  course  the  student 
must  be  able  to  sing  on  pitch  with  correct  phrasing 
and  musical  intelligence,  standard  songs  in  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  simpler  classics  recommended.  The  student 
must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  have  the  ability  to  read  a  simple  song  at 
sight. 

Keyboard  Harmony  as  prescribed  for  academic  course 
in  piano  department. 

Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  urgently  recommended. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

For  examination  the  student  presents: 

1.  Scales — Major,  Minor  and  Chromatic. 

2.  Arpeggios. 

3.  One  exercise  to  show  agility. 

4.  One  Legato  exercise. 

5.  Song  in  English. 

Keyboard  Harmony  as  prescribed  for  Freshman  class 
in  piano  department. 

Written  Harmony  as  prescribed  for  Freshman  class 
in  piano  department. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

For  examination  the  student  presents: 

1.  Technic  sufficient  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  classic 
vocal  embellishments. 

2.  Aria  either  from  an  Opera  or  Oratorio. 

3.  One  standard  song. 

Keyboard  Harmony  as  prescribed  for  Sophomore  class 
in  piano  department. 

Written  Harmony  as  prescribed  for  Sophomore  class 
in  piano  department. 

Piano.  Must  demonstrate  ability  to  play  simple 
accompaniments. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

For  examination  the  student  presents: 

1.  Two  standard  Arias,  one  from  Opera,  one  from 
Oratorio.  The  Operatic  Aria  may  be  sung  in  French 
or  Italian. 

2.  Two  standard  Recitatives. 

3.  One  standard  song  in  English. 

Student  prepares  a  dignified  recital  program.  Sight 
Singing,  demonstrates  ability  to  sing  at  sight  melodies 
involving  moderate  chromatic  difficulties. 

Counterpoint  as  prescribed  for  Junior  class  in  piano 
department. 

SENIOR  CLASS 

For  examination  the  student  presents  a  list  of: 

4  Standard  Operatic  Arias. 

4  Standard  Oratorio  Arias. 

10  Classic  Songs. 

10  Modern  Songs. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  selects  one  number  from  each 
group  to  be  sung  by  the  candidate. 

Analysis  of  Form  as  prescribed  for  Junior  class  in 
piano  department. 
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Choral  Conducting  must  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  the  baton,  elements  of  conducting  and 
methods  of  securing  tone  quality  from  all  parts. 

Piano:  Student  must  have  completed  sufficient 

piano  study  to  be  able  to  play  accompaniments  of 
average  difficulty. 

NOTE:  Students  in  voice  department  may  substi¬ 
tute  work  in  academic  subjects  in  place  of  counter¬ 
point  and  analysis. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

For  examination  the  student  is  judged  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  public  recital  which  must  be  of  a  high 
professional  character. 

Composition: 

1 .  An  original  composition  for  at  least  four  voices. 

2.  A  fugue  showing  the  usual  contrapuntal  devices. 

3.  Original  songs. 

Orchestration  as  prescribed  for  Senior  class  in  piano 
department. 

VIOLIN  PREPARATORY 
COURSE 
GRADES  I  TO  VIII 

The  student  passes  an  examination  to  demonstrate 
the  fundamentals  of  violin  technic,  rhythmic  sense  and 
ear  training. 

Presents  two  standard  compositions  in  first  and  third 
positions. 

Keyboard  harmony  and  improvisations  as  prescribed 
for  the  preparatory  course  in  piano  department. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES 

GRADES  I  TO  IV 

For  examination  student  presents: 

1.  An  etude  of  Wohlfahrt,  DeBeriot,  Kaysor  or 
Mazas  or  one  of  corresponding  grade. 

2.  Sevcik,  preparatory  scales. 

3.  Two  compositions  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Keyboard  harmony  as  prescribed  for  academic  course 

in  niano  department. 

Some  knowledge  of  piano  is  urgently  recommended. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

For  examination  student  plays: 

1.  Etude  by  Dont,  (Preparatory  to  Kreutzer). 

2.  Three  Octave  scales  by  Schradieck. 

3.  Two  compositions  which  may  be  concertos  by 
Accoly,  Seitz,  Sitt  or  compositions  of  corresponding 
grade. 

Keyboard  harmony  as  prescribed  for  Freshman  class 
in  piano  department. 

Written  harmony  as  prescribed  for  Freshman  class 
in  piano  department. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

For  examination  student  plays: 

1.  Etude  by  Kreutzer  or  Fiorello. 

2.  Concerto  by  Viotti,  DeBeriot  or  corresponding 
grade. 

3.  Sonata  by  Handel  or  Tartini. 

4.  Two  modern  compositions. 

Keyboard  harmony  as  prescribed  for  Sophomore  class 
in  piano  department. 

Written  harmony  as  prescribed  for  Sophomore  class 
in  piano  department. 

Piano,  must  demonstrate  ability  to  play  simple  accom¬ 
paniments. 


JUNIOR  CLASS 

For  examination  student  plays: 

1 .  Etude  by  Rode. 

2.  Caprice  by  Dont. 

3.  Two  movements  from  a  concerto  by  Mendelssohn, 
Wieniawski,  Vieuxtemps  or  Mozart. 

4.  Two  classical  compositions  to  show  style  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Counterpoint  as  prescribed  for  Junior  class  in  piano 
department. 

Analysis  of  Form  as  prescribed  for  Junior  class  in 
piano  department. 

NOTE:  Students  in  Violin  department  may  substi¬ 
tute  orchestra  playing  in  place  of  senior  ensemble. 

SENIOR  CLASS 

For  examination  student  plays: 

1.  Sonata  bv  Bach. 

2.  Concerto  by  Tschaikowsky,  Sinding,  Bruch,  Dvorak 
or  Lalo. 

Student  prepares  a  dignified  recital  program.  Com¬ 
position  as  prescribed  for  Senior  class  in  piano  depart¬ 
ment. 

Orchestration  as  prescribed  for  Senior  class  in  piano 
department. 


POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

For  examination  student  is  judged  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  public  recital  which  must  be  of  a  high  pro¬ 
fessional  character. 

Composition  as  prescribed  for  Post  Graduate  Course 
in  Piano  Department. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Degrees  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music 
may  be  earned  in  composition. 

SENIOR  COURSE 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

The  following  original  works  are  required: 

1.  One  movement  in  Sonata  form  for  one  or  more 
instruments. 

2.  A  fugue  in  at  least  five  sections  showing  the  usual 
contrapuntal  devices. 

3.  Songs  or  pieces  for  the  instrument  in  which  the 
candidate  is  majoring. 

4.  The  scoring  of  a  composition  for  full  orchestra. 
This  composition  need  not  be  an  original  work  but 
may  be  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  any  suitable  com¬ 
position. 

NOTE:  It  is  understood  that  the  above  work  need 
not  demonstrate  originality  in  thematic  or  talent  in 
composition,  but  merely  an  understanding  of  the 
technique  of  the  elements  of  composition,  harmony, 
form,  counterpoint  and  orchestration. 

Student  is  required  to  continue  the  study  of  his  major 
subject  in  applied  music  for  at  least  one  full  year. 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 
MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

The  following  original  compositions  are  required: 

1 .  A  String  quartet  in  three  movements. 

2.  A  doub’e  fugue. 

3.  A  symphonic  Poem  of  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
duration  for  full  orchestra. 

Student  is  required  to  continue  the  study  of  his 
major  subject  in  applied  music  for  at  least  one  full  year. 
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ORGAN 


To  enter  the  four  year  degree  course  in 
organ  the  student  should  have  completed  suffi¬ 
cient  piano  study  to  enable  him  to  play  some 
Bach  inventions,  Mozart  Sonatas,  Easier  Bee¬ 
thoven  Sonatas,  Compositions  by  Mendelssohn, 
Grieg,  Schubert,  Schumann,  etc. 

END  OF  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the 
student  must  have  the  ability  to  play  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compositions  or  others  of  correspond¬ 
ing  grade: — 

Bach 

Vol.  Ill  Prelude  and  Fugue  G  minor. 

Vol.  IV  Prelude  and  Fugue  G  minor 

(Peters  Ed.) 

Vol.  V  Choral  Prelude  (Selected). 

Mendelssohn — Sonatas  No.  II,  IV,  V. 

Guilmant — Sonata  No.  IV. 

Compositions  for  modern  organ  by  standard 
American  and  Foreign  composers. 

He  should  also  demonstrate  ability  in  sight 
reading,  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  classic 

ORCHESTRAL 

The  entrance  requirements  for  students  of 
violoncello,  viola,  bass,  harp,  woodwind  and 
brass  instruments  stipulate  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte  as  in  the  violin 
course.  The  student  should  also  have  acquired 
the  elementary  technique  of  his  instrument. 

END  OF  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  acquired  sufficient  orchestral 
routine  to  fill  satisfactorily  a  second  desk  posi¬ 
tion  in  symphonic  works  of  lesser  difficulty. 

He  should  have  acquired  sufficient  pianistic 
ability  to  be  able  to  play  simple  accompani¬ 
ments. 

DRAMATIC  EXPRESSION 

The  work  of  this  department  is  open  to  all 
students  in  private  and  class  lessons.  The  course 
covers  all  phases  of  the  subject  in  infinite  de¬ 
tail.  Special  stress  is  given  to  fundamental 
training  and  the  use  of  the  speaking  voice  as 
well  as  the  study  of  literature,  drama  and 
platform  reading.  Thorough  training  is  avail¬ 
able  for  those  appearing  before  the  public  in 
the  following  special  classes : 

Professional  Coaching. 

Personal  Culture  classes. 

Music  students  class  for  the  development  of 
poise  and  correct  relation  to  audience. 

Classes  designed  for  the  need  of  Club  Women. 

Classes  for  ministers,  lawyers,  and  business 
men. 

Children’s  Classes. 


oratorios  and  masses,  and  in  general  service 
playing. 

END  OF  SENIOR  YEAR 

The  student  must  have  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
pose  at  sight,  open  score  reading  and  improvisa¬ 
tion.  He  should  have  a  large  repertory  of 
organ  literature  of  all  schools,  classic  and  mod¬ 
ern,  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  indicated  by  the 
following : 

Bach 

Book  II — Fantasia  and  Fugue  G  minor. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  B  minor. 

Book  IV — Prelude  and  Fugue  D  major. 

Book  I — Sonatos  (Peters  Ed.) 

Franck,  Chorales  and  Piece  Heroique. 

Widor — Symphony  No.  V. 

Guilmant— Sonata  D  minor  No.  i. 

Vierne — Symphony  No.  i. 

Compositions  for  modern  organ  by  standard 
American  and  Foreign  composers. 

Note :  The  theoretical  requirements  are  the 
same  as  prescribed  for  the  corresponding  courses 
in  the  piano  department. 

A* 

INSTRUMENTS 

END  OF  SENIOR  YEAR 

The  student  must  demonstrate  a  well  ground¬ 
ed  technique  and  an  able  control  of  his  instru¬ 
ment.  He  should  be  able  to  appear  success¬ 
fully  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  a  concerto  or 
concert  piece  for  his  instrument.  He  should 
have  acquired  thorough  orchestral  routine  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  hold  a  first  desk  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  professional  orchestra.  He  should 
also  be  able  to  read  at  sight  simple  piano 
music. 

The  student  should  have  completed,  during 
his  course,  four  years  of  orchestral  training  and 
a  minimum  of  two  years’  training  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  chamber  music. 

Note :  The  theoretical  requirements  are  the 
same  as  prescribed  for  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  piano  department. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 
LEWIS  INSTITUTE 

Columbia  School  of  Music  is  justly  proud  of 
an  arrangement  with  Lewis  Institute  to  con¬ 
duct  courses  in  the  required  academic  subjects. 

Lewis  Institute  is  a  College  of  science,  liter¬ 
ature  and  technology  and  has  earned  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  in¬ 
struction  and  with  requirements  that  conform 
to  the  standard  American  College.  Credits  for 
courses  completed  in  Columbia  School  are 
issued  by  Lewis  Institute  and  are  fully  accred¬ 
ited  by  State  Boards  of  Education,  other  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities. 
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TEACHERS’  TRAINING 


Columbia  School  of  Music  graduates  in  the 
Teachers'  Training  Department  in  Piano,  Voice 
and  Violin  are  holding  important  positions  as 
teachers  and  as  directors  in  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country. 

The  vocational  value  of  this  course  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  School  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  of  placing  the  science  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  a  practical  basis,  and  by  the  thorough 
and  well  rounded  courses  offered  it  does  what 
few  specialized  schools  make  sufficient  effort  to 
accomplish — it  teaches  teachers  to  teach. 

Graduates  from  the  Columbia  School  of 
Music  leave  with  a  feeling  of  surety  that  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  what¬ 
ever  professional  situation  confronts  them. 

This  work  is  especially  valuable  to  students 
whose  principal  object  in  studying  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  music  teaching. 

MODEL  PRACTICE  SCHOOL 

The  practice  school  is  a  laboratory  and 
school  combined  in  which  all  the  phases  of 
teaching  are  used  and  applied.  The  actual 
work  consists  of  giving  lessons  to  students  of 
different  grades  and  types  before  the  student 
teachers  of  the  class;  the  student  teacher  an¬ 
alyzes  the  contrasting  phases  of  piano  training, 
both  technical  and  musical;  tests  are  made  by 
various  members  of  the  class  as  to  the  pupil’s 
rhythmic  sense,  tone  sense,  ear,  musical  observa¬ 
tion,  memory,  etc.  These  are  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  Classes  that  attract  so  many  visitors. 

CHILDREN’S  CLASSES 

A  novel  feature  of  the  course  is  the  model 
school  in  which  several  hundred  children  receive 
instruction  in  Ear-training,  Sight  Reading,  Pre¬ 
liminary  Harmony  and  Appreciation  under  the 
direction  of  faculty  teachers.  Each  student  is 
required  to  attend  these  classes  every  Saturday 
morning  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  considered  from 
as  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  Beginning 
with  the  children’s  work,  music  study  in  the 
preparatory,  intermediate  and  advanced  grades 
is  reviewed. 

Knowledge  of  good  teaching  material,  a  fair 
theoretic  idea  of  what  to  do  with  various  types 
of  pupils,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  its  musical  and  technical  aspects  is 
all  necessary  equipment,  but  practice  in  apply¬ 
ing  it  develops  the  successful  teacher. 

LECTURES 

A  series  of  lecture  conferences  are  a  part  of 
the  course.  These  are  held  once  a  week  and 
cover  every  phase  of  teaching. 


SUBJECTS 

A.  Practical  Methods  of  Study  and  Practice: 
How  to  analyze  the  musical  and  technical 
difficulties  in  compositions  of  various 
grades  from  the  standpoint  of  student  prac¬ 
tice. 

B.  Musical  Analysis: 

General  principles  of  interpretation  ;  rhyth¬ 
mic  and  harmonic  forms;  phrasing;  voice 
values;  intelligent  listening. 

C.  Technical  Analysis: 

Principles  of  tone  production;  analysis  of 
technical  material;  modern  methods  of 
fingering. 

D.  Use  of  Pedal: 

Variety  of  effects;  why,  how  and  when  to 
use. 

E.  Memorizing: 

Concentration;  discriminating  between  ear 
memorizing  and  brain  memorizing. 

F.  Applied  Psychology: 

Practical  psychology  in  relation  to  music 
study ;  from  the  teacher  standpoint ;  from 
the  pupil  standpoint. 

G.  Esthetic  Values: 

Mood  in  music;  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
means  of  expression;  direct  reflex  of  sen¬ 
timent  or  feeling,  serving  as  inspiration  for 
the  composition ;  indirect  reflex  of  the 
same;  illustrations  ranging  from  child 
songs  and  the  simplest  child  music  to 
standard  wTorks  of  any  grade. 

MUSIC  MAKING 

A.  Ear  Training: 

Developing  the  ability  to  listen  to  music 
intelligently  from  the  simple  tone  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  larger  harmonic  forms. 

B.  Keyboard  Harmony: 

Training  in  the  easy  use  of  the  piano  as 
a  means  of  spontaneous  expression,  lead¬ 
ing  to  improvisation  and  ability  to  create 
small  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

C.  Applied  Harmony : 

Application  of  the  harmony  to  the  study 
of  compositions  of  various  grades;  also  as 
a  means  underlying  musical  appreciation. 

TEACHING  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

A.  Definite  Study: 

Definite  and  practical  application  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  technic  and  applied  harmony  to 
the  work  of  children  in  the  first  grade. 

B.  Lists: 

Lists  and  analysis  of  teaching  material  for 
children. 

C.  Demonstration  of  actual  work : 

Practical  demonstration  of  what  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  pupils  in  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
ficiency. 
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PIANO 

Students  in  this  department  are  required  to 
take  private  lessons  to  develop  interpretation 
and  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  teaching. 

KEYBOARD  HARMONY 

From  the  beginning  the  course  is  designed  to 
train  the  power  of  perceiving  the  harmonic, 
rhythmic  and  melodic  structure  of  music — in 
other  words,  to  hear  music,  to  think  music  and 
prepare  intelligently  to  produce  music.  The 
commonly  dry  subjects  of  technic,  elementary 
harmony,  ear  training,  rhythm,  sight  reading 
and  physical  culture  are  thus  presented  with 
most  successful  results  through  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  class  instruction,  which  is  in  all  cases 
supplemented  by  individual  work  in  the  private 
lesson. 

CHILD  TRAINING 

Children  are  taught  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.  Pupils  prepared  exclusively  by  each 
member  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  success 
in  applying  the  principles  as  practiced  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Music.  The  course  includes 
an  analysis  of  elementary  teaching  material. 

&  S 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

An  outline  of  this  subject  will  be  found  on 
page  ? 

OBSERVATION  CLASSES 

Attendance  is  obligatory  at  the  children’s 
classes  on  Saturday  mornings,  held  in  the 
model  school. 

VOICE 

The  Teachers’  Course  in  voice  has  been  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  yet  be  practical.  George  Nelson  Holt 
and  Louise  St.  John  Westervelt,  both  vocal 
authorities  and  eminent  as  voice  teachers,  have 
arranged  to  supplement  their  individual  in¬ 
struction  by  class  work  and  lectures  that  em¬ 
brace  repertoire  (Opera  under  Mr.  Holt,  Songs 
under  Miss  Westervelt). 

VIOLIN 

The  Violin  Course  includes:  Methods  of 
teaching  and  an  analysis  of  teaching  material 
for  all  grades.  The  regular  classes  in  Theory 
and  History  of  Music  are  a  requirement. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 


1.  MELODIC  DICTATION 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  year.)  A  melody  should  be  taken 
from  dictation  by  the  student.  The  melody 
should  be  played  over  not  more  than  three 
times  in  two-measure  fragments.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  also  be  required  to  indicate  a 
simple  harmonization  and  to  note  any  mod¬ 
ulations. 

2.  RHYTHMIC  DICTATION 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  second  year.) 

An  exercise  should  be  played  through  once 
for  the  student  to  feel  the  beat  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  meter.  It  should  then  be  detailed 
in  two-measure  fragments,  each  fragment 
played  three  times,  after  which  the  exercise 
should  be  played  once  as  a  whole. 

3.  CONTRAPUNTAL  DICTATION 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  year.) 

An  example  in  two-part  counterpoint  should 
be  dictated  to  the  student  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  in  exercises  1  and  2. 


4.  HARMONIC  DICTATION 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  year.) 

An  example  in  harmonic  dictation  should 
be  played  for  the  student  three  times  slow¬ 
ly  and  two  times  at  normal  tempo  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  correction. 

5.  SIGHT-SINGING 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  year.) 

The  student  should  be  able  to  sing  at  sight 
a  melodic  passage  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
difficulty. 

He  should  be  able  to  sing  accurately  any  in¬ 
tervals  with  either  the  lower  tone  or  the 
upper  tone  of  the  interval  given  as  the  in¬ 
itial  tone. 

6.  HARMONY 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  year.) 

a.  A  student  should  be  able  to  harmonize  a 
chorale,  using  triads,  7th  chords  and  qth 
chords,  and  employing  the  devices  of  sus¬ 
pension,  passing  notes  and  pedal  point. 
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b.  He  should  be  able  to  add  alto  and  tenor 
voices  to  an  example  given  in  bass  and 
soprano. 

c.  He  should  be  able  to  continue  the  accom¬ 
paniment  and  the  figuration  of  a  given  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  same  manner. 

d.  He  should  be  able  to  work  out  the  sym¬ 
bolization  (or  a  figured  bass  example  of 
equal  difficulty)  in  good  four-part  writing. 
Explain  symbolization  and  then  rewrite  the 
same  according  to  the  figured  bass  system. 

e.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a  choral  setting 
of  a  folk  song. 

f.  He  should  be  able  to  write  an  original  eight- 
measure  melody  using  a  colorful  harmoniza¬ 
tion,  employing  modulations  and  altered 
chords  and  any  other  devices  that  seem 
musically  logical. 

7.  KEYBOARD  HARMONY 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  third  year.) 

a.  The  student  should  be  able  to  play  the 
cadence:  I-III-V7-I  (Explain)  in  any  major 
or  minor  key. 

b.  He  should  be  able  to  modulate  to  any  key 
asked  for  by  the  examiner. 

c.  He  should  be  able  to  transpose  at  sight, 
either  up  or  down  a  whole  tone,  a  song  of 
medium  difficulty. 

d.  He  should  be  able  to  harmonize  at  sight  a 
simple  folk  tune. 

e.  He  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  a  com¬ 
position  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Mendelssohn 
“Songs  Without  Words.” 

f.  He  should  be  able  to  continue  a  sequence 
at  the  keyboard. 


8.  ANALYSIS 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.) 

a.  The  student  should  be  able  to  analyze  from 
the  standpoint  of  form  the  first  movement 
of  a  Beethoven  sonata. 

b.  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  by  ear  such 
smaller  forms  as : 

(1)  A  Phrase  extended  by  a  cadence 

evasion : 

(2)  A  period  in  parallel  construction: 

(3)  A  period  in  contrasting  construction: 

(4)  A  period  with  extension  in  either 

antecedent  or  consequent  phrase. 

(5)  A  period  in  irregular  construction. 

c.  He  should  be  able  to  analyze  harmonically 
one  of  the  Bach  chorales,  accounting  for 
each  note  as  a  harmonic  or  non-harmonic 
note. 

d.  He  should  be  able  to  analyze  from  the 
standpoint  of  form  any  one  of  the  fugues 
of  the  Well  Tempered  Clavichord. 

9.  COUNTERPOINT 

(To  be  passed  normally  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.) 

The  student  should  be  able  to  write  the 
exposition  and  one  section  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  three-voice  invention. 

10.  COMPOSITION 

At  the  end  of  his  four  years  a  student 
should  be  able  to  write  a  three-part  song 
form,  carrying  out  given  motive  or  using 
an  original  motive  if  preferred. 
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And  in  their  first  learning  of  notes  they  shall  be  taught  the  great  purpose  of  music. — Ruskin. 


ADULT  DIVISION 

Columbia  School  of  Music  welcomes  beginners  of 
mature  age  and  those  who  have  been  without  recent 
study  and  wish  to  resume  their  work. 

Special  teachers  are  assigned  to  this  division  who 
by  experience  and  training  make  the  study  of  music 
interesting  and  assure  greatest  progress.  Grades  are 
assigned  to  students  in  this  division  if  desired. 

CHILDREN’S  DIVISION 

Children’s  music  study  should  be  two-fold  in  pur¬ 
pose.  It  must  include  the  development  of  means 
whereby  the  child  learns  to  express  himself  in  music 
with  ease  and  happiness.  He  should  also  be  given  a 
background  of  understanding  which  will  enable  him  to 
love  and  appreciate  the  best  in  music,  even  though 
the  study  may  not  be  possible  in  later  years.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  Saturday  morning  classes. 


CHILDREN’S  CLASSES 

The  children’s  department  is  famous  and  many  visit¬ 
ors  are  attracted  to  the  Saturday  morning  classes.  The 


work  is  carried  on  under  teachers  especially  trained  for 
this  division  with  the  added  direct  co-operation  of 
leading  members  of  the  piano  faculty. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  demands  for  the  work  and 
the  difficulty  in  providing  suitable  hours  for  the  many 
children  interested,  a  series  of  classes  have  been  arranged 
on  Saturday  which,  beginning  with  the  work  of  the 
first  grade,  will  include  the  succeeding  grades  of  the 
Preparatory  Department,  thus  affording  students  and 
parents  interested  in  modern  education  methods  as 
applied  to  music  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  musical  growth  in  the  child.  These  classes  are 
also  used  as  a  Model  School  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Normal  Training  Course  in  piano. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  unique — based  a?  it  is  on 
Mrs.  Reed’s  scholarly  system  of  Keyboard  Harmony. 
Designed  to  develop  in  the  child  the  real  feeling  for 
music  which  many  methods  of  pedagogics  so  often  kill. 


Here  the  work  is  carried  on  to  instill  a  love  of  music. 
Interest  is  not  dulled — it  is  stimulated;  individuality 
is  not  cramped — it  is  encouraged;  imagination  is  not 
held  down  to  mechanics — it  is  allowed  free  play;  the 
creative  instinct  to  turn  music  into  definite  expression 
is  given  every  possible  assistance  toward  fullest  develop¬ 
ment. 

WHAT  KEYBOARD  HARMONY  WILL  DO 

From  the  beginning  the  course  is  designed  to  train 
the  child’s  power  of  perceiving  the  harmonic,  rhythmic 
and  melodic  structure  of  music — in  other  words,  to  hear 
music,  to  think  music  and  prepare  intelligently  to  pro¬ 
duce  music.  The  commonly  dry  subjects  of  technic, 
elementary  harmony,  ear  training,  rhythm,  sight  read¬ 
ing  and  physical  culture  are  thus  presented  with  most 
successful  results  through  the  school  system  of  class 
instruction,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  supplemented  by 
individual  work  in  the  private  lesson. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  ELEMENTARY 
IMPROVISATION 

The  child  is  taught  the  free  use  of  the  chords,  as 
he  learns  them.  From  the  simple  cadence  forms  he 
creates  original  chord  combinations  of  his  own.  With 
the  introduction  of  each  new  harmony  he  learns  how 
it  may  be  combined  with  those  already  known.  From 
the  first  he  is  encouraged  to  write  and  improvise  little 
melodies  and  harmonize  them,  thus  learning  to  express 
himself  musically.  It  has  been  found  that  all  of  har¬ 
mony  may  be  made  a  source  of  genuine  interest  as 
well  as  of  most  practical  value  through  the  new  methods 
employed  in  these  classes. 

RHYTHM 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  development  of  rhythmic 
feeling  through  special  exercises  devised  for  the  musical 
growth  on  this  side. 

MEMORIZING 

Musical  memory  is  made  possible  to  all  through  the 
correct  study  of  a  composition.  The  mental  and  musi¬ 
cal  understanding  can  be  acquired  in  short  time  by 
analysis  of  the  rhythmic,  melodic  and  harmonic  struc¬ 
ture  of  music.  A  child  may  easily  learn  his  own  little 
pieces,  so  that  he  knows  them  as  an  artist  knows  his 
repertoire. 

INTERPRETATION 

The  work  of  interpretation  is  done  in  private  lessons, 
and  an  informal  recital  is  given  in  the  Recital  Hail, 
when  those  who  play  have  the  advantages  of  personal 
criticism  by  the  Directors  of  the  Department. 

Parents  or  students  interested  in  this  work  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  classes  any  Saturday 
morning. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

This  course  in  ensemble  playing  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  younger  students  to  participate  in 
the  playing  of  the  easier  sonatas  and  compositions  for 
violin  and  piano.  It  also  affords  practice  in  accom¬ 
panying  and  sight  reading  that  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  developing  rhythm  and  the  value  of  playing  in 
unison. 

CHILDREN’S  RECITALS 

Columbia  School  of  Music  gives  children  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear  frequently  in  public.  In  the  School 
Recital  Hall,  an  informal  program  is  given  once  a 
month  and  at  mid-year  a  formal  concert  is  held.  The 
Annual  Concert,  given  exclusively  by  the  Children’s 
Department,  is  an  important  event  and  it  is  accounted 
a  high  honor  to  be  selected  to  appear  on  this  program. 
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THE  PIANO  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

GROUP  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  PUBLIC 


SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

These  classes  are  designed  to  embody  the  fundamental  principles  of  piano  study, 
including  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Memorizing  and  Rhythm, 
presented  in  a  clear  outline  for  Public  School  classes. 

These  classes  are  conducted  by  Kathleen  Air,  who  will  demonstrate  the  work 
during  the  course,  using  children  from  the  public  schools,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  class,  who  will  thus  gain  practical  experience  in  the  work. 

THE  PUBLISHED  MATERIAL  INCLUDES: 

Keyboard  Chart,  which  constitutes  the  only  special  equipment  required 

in  the  class  room. 


“Ten  Ideal  Class  Lessons  in  Child  Training” . Kathleen  Air 

(An  outline  for  one  year’s  class  work) 

“Music  Writing  Book  for  Scales  and  Chords” . Kathleen  Air 

“Introduction  to  Harmony  Through  Melody” . Kathleen  Air 

“Finger-Songs” . Edna  Densmore 

“Finger-Songs  of  the  Woods” . Pearl  M.  Barker 

“Finger-Songs  for  Two”  (Duet  Book) . Helen  M.  Gilmore 

“Songs  for  Arm  and  Finger  Relaxation  Games” . Marie  Briel 

“Sight  Reading  Preludes” . Arthur  Oglesbee 

“One-Three-Five  Chord  Reading  Book” . Pearl  M.  Barker 

“Nursery  Rhymes  in  Duet  Form” . Pearl  M.  Barker 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


The  Public  School  Music  Department  of  Columbia 
School  of  Music  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  any 
private  school  in  America,  and  graduates  are  holding 
positions  of  leadership  in  39  states  and  316  cities. 

COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

The  study  of  music  as  one  of  the  factors  of  Art 
Education  necessary  to  the  highest  development  of 
American  youth,  is  now  recognized  throughout  this 
country.  Towns  and  cities,  large  and  small,  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges  are  employing  teachers  especially 
trained  for  their  work,  paying  excellent  salaries  and 
giving  them  every  opportunity  to  feature  music  in  the 
School  activities. 

Daily  lessons  in  every  grade,  classes  for  Systematic 
Instrumental  Instruction,  Orchestral  Organization, 
Voice  instruction  in  High  Schools — a  thorough  study 
of  Music  Appreciation  fundamental  instruction  in 
Theory  and  Music  History  all  find  their  place  in  the 
school  program.  The  great  task  of  engaging  the  in¬ 
terest  and  finding  the  latent  talent  and  stimulating  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  our  schools  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  talent,  the  finest  training  and 

& 

OUTLINE 

METHODS 

A  systematic  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  pedagogical 
development  and  a  survey  of  the  special  systems  of 
music  study  now  in  use  in  the  American  Schools,  an 
acquaintance  with  text  book  series  of  all  publishers  is 
acquired  through  their  use  in  these  classes.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  Elementary,  Intermediate,  Junior  and  Senior 
High  and  Normal  School  music  and  the  adaptation 
of  music  teaching  to  new  ideas  in  education  and  its 
correlation  with  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
as  well  as  the  working  out  of  projects  by  large  groups, 
are  all  carefully  analyzed.  Music  is  presented  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  education  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  High  or  Normal  School  or  College, 
carrying  on  into  home  and  community  life.  The  work 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  music  supervisors, 
high  school  music  teachers  and  departmental  teachers  in 
all  grades. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

This  series  of  lectures  explains  High  School  Music 
organization,  assembly  singing,  material  and  methods, 
glee  dubs,  programs  and  operettas,  the  High  School 
orchestra,  voice,  instrumental  and  theoretical  instruc¬ 
tion  and  other  related  subjects  and  is  a  part  of  the 
Methods  class. 

HARMONY  AND  EAR  TRAINING 

The  theoretical  foundation  of  scales,  major  and  minor, 
intervals,  triads,  four-part  writing,  keyboard  facilities, 
melody  harmonization,  melody  writing,  transposition, 
altered  chords,  composition  and  modulation  and  har¬ 
monic  analysis  are  given  due  attention  in  their  logical 
places  in  the  class.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Public 
School  Music  teacher  be  well  trained  to  play  and  con¬ 
duct,  but  he  must  also  be  a  constructive  theorist  in 
music,  acquainted  with  its  forms  and  its  harmonic  con¬ 
tent.  He  must  be  able  to  analyze  what  he  plays,  sings 
and  hears  and  put  together  melodies  and  their  accom¬ 
paniment,  supplying  these  where  necessary  from  his 
own  store  of  harmonic  material.  This  must  be  avail- 
.  able  through  constant  practice  at  the  keyboard  and  in 
written  composition.  No  merely  written  exercise  is 
sufficient  to  develop  this  skill.  To  hear,  to  see,  to 
sing,  to  writo — all  these  elements  enter  into  the  study 
of  Harmony  which  is  correlated  at  all  points  with  Sight 
Singing  and  Ear-Training. 


the  most  tremendous  effort  of  the  teacher  of  music 
and  increasingly  it  is  true  that  worth  while  men  and 
women  with  musical  ability  are  turning  to  Public 
School  Music  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

ACCREDITED 

Columbia  School  of  Music  offers  a  three-year  course 
in  Public  School  Music  upon  the  completion  of  which 
the  student  is  awarded  a  supervisor’s  diploma  which 
is  fully  accredited. 

A  four  year  course  leading  to  the  Degree  Bachelor 
of  School  Music,  equips  students  for  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions  available. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  State  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  require  more  Liberal  Arts  than  are  offered  in 
Columbia  School  of  Music  courses  and  in  such  places 
students  must  attend  a  University  or  State  Normal 
School  during  Summer  School. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS 
AND  THOSE  APPLYING  FOR  ADVANCED 
STANDING  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  INFORMA¬ 
TION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE.  ADVANCED  STU¬ 
DENTS  MAY  COMPLETE  THESE  COURSES  IN 
LESS  TIME. 

S 


SIGHT  SINGING 

The  development  of  Sight  Singing  is  presented 
through  an  attractive  study  of  drills  and  exercises,  all 
of  which  can  be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  school 
room  and  provides  for  a  broad  acquaintance  with  school 
music  texts  which  is  a  pre-requisite  to  successful 
teaching. 

ORCHESTRA  CONDUCTING 

Members  are  given  a  term  of  violin  class  lessons  and 
study  orchestral  material  for  orchestras  of  all  grades 
and  types.  Each  student  is  taught  to  direct  the  orches¬ 
tra  with  constructive  criticism  from  the  teacher  and 
also  observe  the  rehearsals  of  the  Columbia  School 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  thus  acquire  an  acquaintance 
with  the  standard  instruments  of  the  orchestra — a  clear 
idea  of  tone  color,  balance  of  parts,  good  bowing,  in¬ 
strument  tuning  and  all  the  other  details  that  enter 
into  orchestral  ensemble. 

Each  student  must  have  a  violin  to  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  class. 

CHILD  VOICE 

This  class  studies  the  care,  nurture  and  development 
of  the  voice  from  kindergarten  age  through  adolescence. 
The  delicate  vocal  mechanism  is  analyzed  and  ways 
and  means  to  prevent  permanent  injury  through  un¬ 
skilled  handling. 

SONG  LITERATURE 

The  class  is  given  an  acquaintance  with  the  wealth 
of  beautiful  songs  for  children  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  perfect  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  school  music. 
They  are  taught  to  make  a  discriminating  selection 
of  songs  for  all  grades  and  occasions,  their  artistic  in¬ 
terpretation  and  the  best  methods  of  their  presentation. 

CHORAL  CONDUCTING 

Each  student  in  the  class  conducts  and  receives 
the  expert  criticism  of  the  teacher.  Choral  material, 
new  and  old,  is  presented  and  program  making  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  classes  are  a  part  of  High  School 
Methods  and  present  valuable  material,  giving  fine 
idoas  in  In'erpretation,  Choral  Effects,  Diction,  Rhyth- 
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mic  Appreciation  and  the  other  elements  which  go 
toward  the  mastery  of  conducting.  The  class  is  taught 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  conducting  and  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  teacher  since  his  skill  in 
conducting  is  the  measure  not  only  of  his  musicianship 
and  his  appreciation  of  musical  and  aesthetic  values, 
but  also  of  his  power  to  inspire  those  under  his  leader¬ 
ship. 

CHORUS  SINGING 

The  class  studies  and  participates  in  the  singing  of 
the  highest  type  of  part-song  literature.  The  selections 
are  of  the  finest  type  musically,  always  very  unusual 
and  frequently  are  given  their  first  performance  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  making  of  chorus  concert 
programs  and  their  public  performance,  the  remark¬ 
able  opportunities  of  observing  the  work  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  conductor  and  the  development  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  methods  of  securing  ideal  tone 
quality  from  all  parts  is  presented  in  the  weekly 
rehearsals  of  the  Columbia  School  Chorus. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

These  lectures  present  the  story  of  the  development 
of  civilization  expressed  in  music.  To  understand 
music  of  present  day,  we  must  know  its  connection 
with  the  past.  There  are  no  isolated  periods — all  is 
a  part  of  race  continuity.  History  is  a  vital  study  to 
the  active  musician  since  he  must  develop  some 
foundations  already  laid.  The  daily  work  of  the 
teacher  demands  that  his  decisions  be  based  on  sound 
understanding  and  reasoning.  He  must  know  that  the 
child  develops  as  a  tribe  or  nation  from  simple  to 
complex — from  known  to  unknown,  and  from  this 
standpoint  music  history  is  only  a  part  of  the  great 
story  of  the  race.  The  History  of  Music  is  correlated 
in  a  very  definite  way  with  the  History  of  Art.  Musi¬ 
cians  should  find  stimulation,  growth  and  understand¬ 
ing  in  a  survey  of  other  arts  whose  development 
parallels  that  of  music.  This  is  essential  since  the 
spirit  of  art  is  greater  than  any  one  expression  of  it 
and  to  understand  to  some  degree,  the  spirit  of  art, 
is  to  have  the  aesthetic  insight  demanded  of  intelligent 
musicianship. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Theory  without  practice  cannot  give  the  highest 
efficiency.  Hence,  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  has 
perfected  a  remarkable  system  of  practice  teaching 
and  observation  in  well  organized  public  schools.  Every 
student  has  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
participate  as  teacher  in  many  phases  of  school  music 
activity  under  expert  supervision.  The  Practice  Schools 
present  opportunities  for  the  working  out  of  all  music 
problems,  including  the  presentation  on  a  large  scale 
of  many  special  programs,  cantatas,  pageants  and  op¬ 
erettas.  First  year  students  observe  in  all  grades, 
teach  in  the  lower  grades,  assist  in  special  work.  Second 


and  third  year  students  teach  two  semesters  in  the 
Practice  Schools. 

PRACTICE  SUPERVISING 

Third  year  students  are  given  opportunity  for  out¬ 
lining  and  carrying  on  music  in  schools  where  they 
use  their  initiative  and  develop  leadership  and  prove 
their  executive  ability. 

CRITIC  TEACHING 

Fourth  year  students  do  critic  teaching  in  practice 
schools,  assisting  Junior  students  in  their  practice 
teaching  and  developing  their  own  technique  in  teacher 
training. 

COUNTERPOINT 

A  part  of  the  equipment  in  Advanced  Theory  is  the 
interesting  subject  of  Counterpoint — approached  through 
analysis  of  contrapuntal  composition  with  a  thorough 
review  of  four-part  writing  contrapuntally  developed, 
coming  to  the  study  of  two-part  Counterpoint,  two-part 
Invention,  three-part  Counterpoint  and  three-part  In¬ 
vention.  No  musician  should  feel  thoroughly  well 
balanced  in  his  art  without  this  survey  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  art  of  Counterpoint. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FORM 

The  class  is  taught  how  to  analyze  various  types 
of  compositions  with  a  view  to  their  intelligent  inter¬ 
pretation. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  following  studies  and  credits  are  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  Three  Year  or  the  Four  Year 
Course  in  this  Department.  Credits  are  computed  in 


Semester  Hours. 

I.  English: 

Composition  and  Rhetoric .  6 

Public  Speaking  .  2 

II.  Education: 

General  Psychology  .  3 

Educational  Psychology  .  3 

General  Methods  and  Principles .  3 

Class  Room  Administration .  3 

History  of  Education .  3 

III.  General  Cultural  Subjects: 

Sociology  .  3 

Electives,  chosen  from  any  field  other  than 
I,  II,  or  Music;  Mathematics,  History, 
Languages,  Science,  Economics,  etc.,  may 
be  chosen  .  7 


EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Note:  Students  must  pass  satisfactory  tests  in  all 
subjects. 
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LOUISE  ST.  JOHN  WESTERVELT,  Conductor 


A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
School  is  the  Columbia  School  Chorus, 
which  meets  weekly  and  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  branch  of  musical  liter¬ 
ature.  This  privilege  to  join  the  chorus 
is  open  to  students  of  all  Departments  of 
the  School  who  pass  the  requirements  of 
the  Director. 


The  chorus  appears  frequently  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
School  concerts  and  Commencement  Ex¬ 
ercises.  All  students  who  are  taking  the 
regular  voice  work  must  sing  regularly 
in  the  chorus  unless  excused  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School. 
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COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LUDWIG  BECKER,  Conductor 


Columbia  School  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig 
Becker,  meets  in  the  School  once  a  week 
for  rehearsal.  All  students  of  orchestral 
instruments  are  eligible  for  membership 
upon  examination.  The  Orchestra  each 
season  takes  part  in  the  School  concerts 
and  in  the  series  given  in  Orchestra  Hall, 


plays  not  only  the  great  symphonies  but 
the  accompaniments  for  the  soloists  who 
are  students  in  the  Piano,  Voice,  Violin 
and  Violon-cello  departments.  The  high 
standard  of  excellence  attained  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  many  encomiums  received 
at  the  hands  of  distinguished  newspaper 
critics. 


n  - 


Columbia  School  Chorus 
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EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS 

j*  jit 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

3 

Examinations  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  subjects. 


APPLIED  MUSIC 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  test  in  piano  to  show  his 
ability  to  play  the  accompaniments  of  folk 
songs,  hymns,  etc.,  found  in  the  standard 
school  text  books.  In  Voice  he  must  be  able 
to  sing  at  sight  acceptably  and  correctly  the 
same  type  of  songs. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  student 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  test  showing  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  at  sight  the  accompaniments  found 
in  standard  school  text  books,  and  without 
more  than  one  or  two  hours  preparation,  to 
play  a  more  difficult  composition  rhythmically 
and  harmonically  correct.  Compositions  may 
be  Schumann  op.  68,  Heller  Etude  op.  45- 
46-47,  or  compositions  of  corresponding  grade, 
and  a  representative  accompaniment  from  the 
standard  Song  Literature.  He  must  also  pre¬ 
sent  from  memory  a  composition  corresponding 
in  difficulty  to  the  Beethoven  Bagatelles,  Ron¬ 
dos  or  a  composifion  of  correspondmg  grade  by 
Mozart,  Haydn  or  some  other  class’cal  com¬ 
poser. 

In  Voice  the  student  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
test  to  show  Its  ability  to  sing  the  songs  found 
in  the  standard  school  text  books,  and  in  addi- 
t;on  must  sing  one  exercse  to  show  flexibility, 
one  legato  exercise,  and  from  memory  two 
standard  songs. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  student  must 
present  from  memory  one  composition  of  Bach, 
a  sonata  movement  of  one  of  the  classic  com- 
pcsers,  and  one  modern  piece. 


In  Voice  the  student  must  present  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  the  second  year,  major, 
minor  and  chromatic  scales  and  two  classic 
songs  or  one  of  the  simpler  operatic  arias. 

PIANO : 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  student 
should  play  major  and  minor  scales  correctly  in 
moderately  rapid  tempo,  also  broken  chords  in 
octave  pos'tion  in  all  keys  and  should  have 
acquired  systematic  methods  of  practice. 

He  should  have  studied  some  of  the  standard 
etudes — such  as  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Book  1 ; 
Heller,  Op.  47  and  46  (according  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  needs  of  the  pupil)  ;  Bach,  Little  Pre¬ 
ludes;  a  few  Bach  two-part  inventions  and  com¬ 
positions  corresponding  in  difficulty  to  Haydn, 
Sonata  No.  n,  G  Major  No.  20  (Schirmer); 
Mozart,  Sonata  C  Major  No.  3,  F  Major  No. 
13  (Schirmer)  ;  Beethoven,  Variation  on  Nel 
Cor  Piu,  Sonata  Op.  49  No.  1 ;  Schubert,  Im¬ 
promptu  Op.  142  No.  2,  etc. 

VOICE : 

Candidate  should  have  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  breath  control,  principles  of  enunciation,  and 
pronunciation  as  applied  to  singing,  tone  place¬ 
ment  and  the  essentials  of  interpretation.  He 
should  demonstrate  his  ability  to  sing  major, 
minor  and  chromatic  scales,  Arpegii,  contrasting 
exercises  for  agility  and  for  sustaining  tone,  and 
the  classic  vocal  embellishments.  He  should 
demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  recitative  and  the 
abil  ty  to  sing  one  or  more  of  the  less  exacting 
arias  of  opera  and  oratorio  and  several  standard 
songs  from  memory. 
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Required  Credits 
GENERAL  SUPERVISORS’  COURSE 


EDUCATION : 


Semester 

Hours 


General  Psychology .  3 

Educational  Psychology .  3 

General  Methods  and  Principles.  .  .  3 

Elective — School  of  Education.  ...  6 


GENERAL  ACADEMIC: 

English .  6 

Public  Speaking  .  2 

Electives  .  10 


Note :  Electives  may  not  be  in 
School  of  Education — Department 
of  English  or  Music.  They  may  be 
in  Mathematics,  Languages,  His¬ 
tory,  Economics,  Art,  etc. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION: 

Special  methods,  observation  and 
directed  practice  teaching . 

COURSES  IN  MUSIC  THEORY: 
Harmony,  Sight  Singing,  Dictation 

and  Keyboard  Harmony .  18 

History  of  Music .  6 

Choral  or  Orchestral  Conducting.  .  2 

Theory  Electives  .  10 

APPLIED  MUSIC: 

Voice  .  12 

Piano  .  12 

*Electives  .  6 

ELECTIVES : 

To  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 

individual  needs . 

*It  is  recommended  that  these  6 
hours  should  be  taken  in  orchestral 
instruments.  They  may,  however, 
be  obtained  in  courses  in  ensem¬ 
ble  or  by  additional  work  in  piano 
or  voice. 

Required  Credits 


15 


18 


14 


36 


30 

7 


INSTRUMENTAL  SUPERVISORS' 
COURSE 

Semester 

Hours 

MAJOR  INSTRUMENT  .  12 

MINOR  INSTRUMENTS  .  18 

The  completion  of  one  year's  work  in 
each  of  three  minor  instruments  (the 
selection  of  instruments  studied  must 
include  a  representative  of  the  string, 
wood-wind  and  brass  sections  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  following  same  as  for  general 
supervisor. 

EDUCATION  . 15 

GENERAL  ACADEMIC  .  18 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  .  14 

MUSIC  THEORY  .  36 

ELECTIVES  .  7 


120 


120 


STATE  CERTIFICATION 

The  course  in  music  offered  by  Columbia 
School  of  Music  is  accredited  by  practically 
every  State  Board  of  Education  and  candi¬ 
dates  are  certified  upon  presenting  a  certified 
statement  of  credits  from  the  school  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  credits  in  the  required  college 
subjects. 

The  requirements  for  certification  of  the 
various  State  Boards  of  Education  vary  and 
credits  in  these  subjects  from  a  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  or  Normal  School  must  be  presented 
from  accredited  institutions. 

Care  should  be  exercised  by  each  candidate 
to  see  that  sufficient  credits  are  earned  in  all 
academic  subjects  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  in  which  he  wishes  to  teach. 


DEGREE  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 


Candidates  must  present  for  admission  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  from  a  reputable 
school.  At  least  two  years  must  elapse  between 
the  award  of  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  and  the 
award  of  the  Masters’  Degree.  A  special 
project  will  be  assigned  each  Candidate  which 
will  be  developed  in  connection  with  actual 
school  room  activities. 


Composition  as  required  for  the  Senior  Class 
in  Applied  Music:  Examination  in  Applied 
Music  must  be  presented  equal  to  the  Junior 
Year  in  the  Applied  Music  Department. 

The  Major  subject  in  Applied  Music  must 
be  studied  in  the  School  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  award  of  the  Degree. 
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One  of  the  Most  Successful 

for  Graduates  in  A  merica 


It  Lies  in  Music! 

Striking  Success  oj  others 
Encourages  young  women 
and  young  men  to  become 
Supervisors  of  Music 


Columbia  School  Graduates 
at  Work 


No.  i.  High  School  Orchestra, 
Thornton  Township,  Harvey,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Isabel  Montelius,  Director  of 
Music. 

No.  2.  Scene:  The  Marriage  of 
Nannette;  produced  by  E.  Carl 
Lundgren,  Springfield,  Illinois,  High 
School. 

No.  3.  High  School  Band,  Nobles- 
ville,  Indiana.  Walter  R.  Elliott, 
Supervisor  of  Music. 

No.  4.  Proviso  High  School  Choir, 
Proviso,  Illinois,  Township  High 
School.  Robert  Lee  Osburn,  Direc¬ 
tor. 

No.  5.  Another  scene  from  the 
Marriage  of  Nannette. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


Now  is  the  time  all  high  school  graduates 
give  thought  to  a  career.  Music  has  much  to 
offer,  especially  to  those  interested  in  School 
Music  teaching.  Here  is  a  held  of  endeavor, 
pleasant  and  agreeable  with  excellent  pay  for 
the  thoroughly  trained  supervisor  or  depart¬ 
mental  teacher.  There  are  also  stimulating 
professional  assoc'ations  and  fine  opportunities 
for  social  advancement. 

This  is  a  broad  field  including  vocal,  instru¬ 
mental  and  appreciation  of  music — useful 
throughout  the  school  system  from  kinder¬ 
garten  on  through  the  Junior  College. 

What  more  delightful  work  than  to  organize 
glee  clubs,  develop  the  band  and  orchestra  and 
produce  cantatas  and  operettas.  Th:s  indeed 
becomes  a  wonderfully  constructive  force  for 
the  community  in  which  one  works  and  lives. 


The  salaries  paid  to  the  young  graduates  are 
more  than  can  be  earned  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  teacher  has  a  long  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion — all  holidays  and  Saturdays  usually  free. 
Contrast  this  with  other  employment  where 
every  day  and  every  week  must  be  given  over 
to  one’s  occupation. 

The  young  beginner  in  his  or  her  first  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  of  music — may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  $1500.00  a  year  for  nine  to 
ten  months’  work.  This  can  be  materially 
increased  by  accepting  private  pupils — or  as 
soloist  or  choir  director  in  churches  or  as  a 
director  of  an  industrial  or  fraternity  band  or 
orchestra. 

See  what  a  few  of  the  graduates  of  Colum¬ 
bia  School  have  accomplished  and  some  of  the 
splendid  positions  held  and  then  realize  that 
you  too  can  achieve  success  in  this  profession. 


&  S  S 


See  what  these  graduates  of  Columbia  School  of  Music  have  accom¬ 
plished.  You  too  may  do  equally  as  well.  Fine  positions  with  excellent 
pay  awaits  the  graduate  in  public  school  music.  .  .  .  Columbia  graduates  in 

39  states  and  316  cities. 


Columbia  has  done  so  much  for  me 
that  I  cannot  begin  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
kindness  and  help  received  from  the 
members  of  the  faculty. 

It  was  a  great  treat  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  my  training  with  such 
fine  instructors.  Were  I  to  do  my  work 
over  again,  it  certainly  would  be  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  for  I  remember  my  experiences 
with  the  greatest  source  of  satisfaction 
and  shall  always  recall  my  student  days 
at  Columbia  as  the  happiest  of  my  mu¬ 
sical  training. 

William  D.  Revelli, 
Director  of  Music, 
Hobart,  Indiana. 

I  am  gratified  that  you  should  want  a 
scene  from  one  of  my  operettas  and  you 
will  receive  two  pictures  of  my  first  pro¬ 
duction — “The  Marriage  of  Nannette.” 

There  were  about  two  hundred  people 
in  the  cast  and  chorus  and  it  was  all  pre¬ 
pared  outside  of  school  time.  The  scenery 


for  this  particular  operetta  was  rented, 
as  was  the  lighting  equipment.  It  was 
produced  with  members  of  the  senior  and 
junior  choir  of  the  high  school  and  was 
played  in  our  high  school  auditorium  to 
a  capacity  audience  of  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  each  time  for  three  performances. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Carl  Lundgren, 
Springfield  High  School, 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Music  I  came  out  here 
to  do  project  work  in  the  Junior  High 
School — in  fact,  have  been  out  here  six 
vears.  After  a  person  has  visited  the 
Public  School  Music  Department  of  other 
school  one  begins  to  realize  just  what 
Columbia  School  offers — a  department 
which  heads  the  list  in  the  field. 

There  is  only  one  Mrs.  Vernon  and  one 
Columbia  School.  The  only  thing  I  want 
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to  do  now  is  come  back  and  get  my  Mas¬ 
ters.  Elsa  S.  Miller, 

Head  of  Music  Department, 
Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

As  repeatedly  as  I  have  recommended 
Columbia  Schoo1  of  Music  to  my  pupils 
and  friends,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
ever  expressed  to  the  School  what  it  has 
done  for  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
the  atmosphere  of  Columbia  is  mest  ex¬ 
hilarating;  it  is  so  charged  with  good  fel¬ 
lowship  and  genuine  interest  in  every¬ 
body;  the  teacher  is  a  comrade  rather 
than  a  superior  officer.  One  of  the  best 
things  Columbia  did  for  me  was  to  give 
me  a  happier  outlook  on  life  —  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  myself  and  an  attitude  toward 
my  profession  that  makes  it  so  much 
more  worth  while. 

The  courses  offered  at  Columbia  are 
broad — practical  and  thorough;  there  is 
scarcely  a  week  passes  that  some  problem 
does  not  arise  in  which  I  thank  Columbia 
for  preparing  me  to  solve  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  I  may  attain  in  the  field  of  Public 
School  Music.  I  owe  a  large  part  of  it 
to  my  Columbia  teachers,  especially  that 
one  whom  all  school  music  students  love 
for  her  untiring  effort  in  our  behalf — her 
extreme  loyalty  and  continual  inspiration 
— Mrs.  Vernon. 

Jeanette  Arterburn, 

Ass’t  Prof,  of  Public  School  Music, 
Winthrop  College, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

I  feel  that  your  Public  School  Music 
Department  is  second  to  none  in  the 
country;  that  the  course  is  unusually 
thorough  and  that  the  graduates  are 
always  well  prepared.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  outstanding  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  School  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  personal  attention  given  by  the  faculty 


to  every  student.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  student  who  graduates  from  either 
the  diploma  or  degree  course  of  Columbia 
School  of  Music  leaves  without  feeling 
that  he  had  the  personal  attention  of  and 
contact  with  the  faculty  and  has  thereby 
grown  immeasurably. 

Personally,  the  school  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  —  it  has  helped  me 
always  to  promotion  in  my  profession. 
I  am  at  present  directing  the  music  work 
of  the  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools  in  the  Public  Schools  cf  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  We  have  eleven  elementary 
end  three  large  Junior  High  Schools. 

Just  now  I  am  busy  directing  the  pag¬ 
eant  which  I  told  you  about  last  week. 
We  are  using  a  chorus  of  1,000  children 
end  a  cast  of  3,000.  It  will  be  given  on 
the  High  School  Field  on  June  5  and  6, 
and  it  is  designed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  year’s  work  in  all  departments  of  the 
school  system,  and  will  include  pupils 
from  Kindergarten  through  Senior  High 
School. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  E.  Taylor, 
Supervisor  of  Music, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  graduated  from  an  institution  as 
well  known  and  as  highly  respected  by 
all  public  school  music  people  as  Colum¬ 
bia.  I  am  confident  that  my  degree 
from  Columbia  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  securing  desirable  positions.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  personnel  is  unusual  in  that  besides 
being  expert— it  has  a  common  sense 
attitude  along  all  angles  of  the  public 
school  music  profession. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Dee  Overman, 

Public  Schools, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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What  the  Columbia  'Public  School 
^JVlusic  Course  Does  for  (graduates 


Columbia  Placement  Bureau  and  Teachers’  Agencies 


The  Columbia  School  of  Music  assists 
its  graduates  to  positions,  for  which  serv¬ 
ice  there  is  no  extra  charge.  Our  grad¬ 
uates  have  been  placed  in  39  states  and 
316  cities. 

The  placement  bureau  is  in  close  affili¬ 
ation  with  schools,  colleges,  school  super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers’  agencies  who 


look  to  Columbia  School  for  candidates 
to  occupy  important  positions  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

This  service  is  available  alike  to  every 
graduate  and  its  value  to  the  student  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  It  actually  assists  you 
to  a  good  paying  position. 

A  N oteworthy  Placement  Bureau. 


& 


Advantages  of  Definite  Salary  and  Steady  Position 


The  supervisor  of  music — unlike  many 
other  professions — has  a  definite  salary 
from  the  School  Board.  This  makes  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  assured  and  as  the  salaries 
in  this  field  are  generous — one  may  save 
a  substantial  sum  for  other  purposes.  The 
young  graduate  trained  in  Columbia 
School  of  Music  can  earn  $1500.00  or 
more  each  year  and  as  one  gains  in  ex¬ 
perience  or  reputation — is  usually  pro¬ 
moted  or  called  to  more  remunerative 


positions — positions  that  pay  $3000.00 
to  $4000.00  a  year  or  more.  The  regular 
salary  is  by  no  means  the  only  income 
for  there  are  extra  earnings  to  be  had 
from  private  pupils  and  church  positions, 
and  the  supervisor,  by  reason  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  training,  is  first  choice  for  these 
remunerative  places. 

Columbia  School  Courses  Are  Fully 
Accredited. 


&  &  & 

How  to  Enroll  for  Public  School  Music 


This  announcement  gives  only  a  par¬ 
tial  outline  of  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  work  in  Public  School  Music. 

The  first  step  in  choosing  a  school  is 
to  consult  some  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  work.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than 
your  own  supervisor.  Go  then  at  once  to 
him  or  her  for  advice  and  learn  something 
of  the  standing  of  the  school  in  which  you 
are  interested. 


Upon  request  you  will  receive  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  course  that  seems  best  suited 
to  your  individual  needs  and  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  directors  of  this  great  School 
of  Music  as  to  the  best  plan  to  pursue. 
You  will  be  given  advice  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  length  of  time  required  to  graduate 
and  also  be  given  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  entire  course. 

Columbia  School  oj  Music  Invites 
Correspondence. 
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THESE  MEANS  FOR  EARNING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME 


CHOIR  CONDUCTING 

Church  Positions:  The  graduate 
with  a  good  voice  is  frequently  engaged 
as  soloist  in  one  of  the  leading  churches 
and  often  appointed  to  lead  the  choir 
and  direct  all  the  church  music.  The  sti¬ 
pend  received  from  these  positions  adds 
considerably  to  one’s  regular  income  from 
the  school  work. 

The  training  as  a  part  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Music  curriculum  prepares  for 
these  positions.  The  choral  directing 
classes  meet  every  week  and  there  are 
also  weekly  rehearsals  of  the  Columbia 
School  Chorus  under  an  eminent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  director. 

A  Training  of  National  Merit. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTING 

The  competent  band  and  orchestra 
conductor  in  any  community  has  a  fine 
chance  to  do  some  very  constructive  work 
outside  the  school  room.  He  may  organ¬ 
ize  a  community  band  or  engage  in  like 
work  for  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  or 
one  of  the  Fraternal  Lodges  of  the  city. 
This  all  means  extra  pay  and  very  often 
private  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  instruments. 

The  study  of  the  instruments  and  the 
work  of  a  conductor  is  a  regular  part  of 
the  course  in  Columbia  School  of  Music. 
You  are  taught  the  use  of  the  baton— 


the  range  and  compass  of  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  their  position  in  the  band  and 
orchestras. 

You  are  prepared  to  put  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  practical  use  immediately  upon 
entering  your  work. 

A  Brilliant  Band  and  Orchestral  Course. 

PRIVATE  TEACHING 

The  School  Music  Teacher  can  aug¬ 
ment  his  or  her  income  by  the  private 
teaching  of  piano  and  voice  and  those 
who  play  a  band  or  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment  will  find  this  field  unlimited.  Ar¬ 
rangements  can  usually  be  made  to  use 
the  school  rooms  and  the  instruments  and 
pianos  in  the  school,  and  since  there  is  no 
expense  for  rent  or  equipment,  all  the 
fees  for  lessons  are  net  profit. 

The  supervisors  will  invariably  have 
the  first  opportunity  to  secure  these  pu¬ 
pils  by  reason  of  the  every  day  contact 
in  the  school  room. 

You  are  given  definite  instruction  in 
Columbia  School  of  Music  in  Methods 
of  Teaching  and  ways  and  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  lessons  so  that  they  become 
interesting  to  the  student  as  well  as  to 
the  teacher. 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  by  the 
supervisors  to  develop  this  work  from 
the  altruistic  as  well  as  the  monetary 
side. 

Make  Music  the  Supreme  Gift. 
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A  Record — Accomplished  by  Walter  R.  Elliott  in  Noblesville,  Ind. 


Organized  high  school  band  and  built 
it  up  to  fifty  members. 

Organized  high  school  orchestra  and 
built  it  up  to  forty  members. 

Installed  a  system  for  teaching  vocal 
music  in  the  grades  so  that  all  teachers 
follow  a  definite  plan  and  get  the  same 
results  in  music  that  they  get  in  other 
subjects. 

Organized  choruses  and  glee  clubs  in 
the  high  school  that  do  systematic  part 
work. 


Introduced  teaching  of  Theory  of 
Music  in  high  school. 

Have  given  all  individual  instrumental 
instruction  outside  of  school  hours. 

Introduced  a  systematic  course  in 
Music  Appreciation  in  the  grades. 

He  had  no  assistance  in  either  the 
vocal  or  instrumental  work.  Of  course 
the  regular  teachers  teach  under  his  su¬ 
pervision. 

The  above  was  accomplished  in  three 
years. 
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of  MUSIC 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Macdonald,  Director 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORS 


Ludwig  Becker  Gertrude  H.  Murdough 

George  Nelson  Holt  Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Arthur  Kraft  Dudley  Buck 

Mary  Whipple  Lindsay 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

Adolf  Brune  Helen  B.  Lawrence 

Lillian  Price  William  Hill 

Bessie  Williams  Sherman  Ruth  Ray 


PIANO 

COLLEGIATE  FACULTY 

Clare  Osborne  Reed 
Gertrude  H.  Murdough 
Walter  Spry 
Helen  Frish  Cunat 
William  Hill 
Mary  Wilkins  Holt 
William  Hughes 
Helen  B.  Lawrence 
Mary  Whipple  Lindsay 
Elizabeth  H.  Logan 
Robert  Macdonald 
Arthur  Oglesbee 
Bessie  Williams  Sherman 


ACADEMIC  FACULTY 

Florence  Abrahams 
Kathleen  Air 
Pauline  M.  Anderson 
Pearl  M.  Barker 
Florence  W.  Breyfogle 
Marie  Briel 
Anna  Chinlund 
Zell  a  M.  Clarke 
Laura  H.  Coupland 
Virginia  M.  Davis 
Genevieve  Davison 
Bertha  Farrington 
Evelyn  M.  Goetz 
Edna  Nelson  Hanson 
Katherine  P.  Hedglin 
Elaine  Rich  Hill 
Gertrude  Janitz 
Winifred  Jones 
Olga  Junge 
E'lwood  Kraft 
Juanita  B.  King 
Mary  Curry  Lutz 
Emma  Menke 
Hazel  Milne 
Margaret  McArthur 
Dorothy  McManus 
Blanche  Strom  Nordberg 
Elise  G.  Orr 
Esther  Rich 
Francina  Wilcox  Ryder 
Jessie  E.  Sage 
Helen  E.  Taylor 
Ruth  Hahne  Tegtmeyer 
Phyllis  Ke.logg  White 
Mary  Esther  Winslow 

VOICE 

COLLEGIATE  FACULTY 

George  Nelson  Holt 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 
Arthur  Kraft 
Dudley  Buck 


Leslie  Arnold 
Estrid  Buck 
William  Clifford 
Jurien  Hoekstra 
Alice  Wolfgang  Keller 
George  Lane 
Lillian  Price 
Helen  Protheroe 


ACADEMIC  FACULTY 

Clifford  Bair 
Lola  Fletcher 
Frances  Grund 
Grace  Parmele 
Marion  Capps  Stewart 
Ann  Trimingham 
Evelyn  Wienke 
B.  Fred  Wise 

VIOLIN 

COLLEGIATE  FACULTY 

Ludwig  Becker 
Frederik  Frederiksen 
William  Montelius 
Ruth  Ray 

ACADEMIC  FACULTY 

Antonio  L.  Chuiminatto 
Margaret  Conrad 
Aldo  Del  Missier 
Dorotha  Powers 

VIOLONCELLO 
Hilda  Hinrichs 

ORGAN 

Marie  Briel 
Lester  W.  Groom 
Elizabeth  H.  Logan 
Robert  Macdcnald 
Bessie  Williams  Sherman 
Walter  Spry 

HARMONY,  COUNTER¬ 
POINT  COMPOSITION 

Adolf  Brune 
Lester  W.  Groom 
Mary  Strawn  Vernon 

TEACHER’S  TRAINING 

Clare  Osborne  Reed 
Gertrude  H.  Murdough 
Ludwig  Becker 
Lester  W.  Groom 


Walter  Spry 
Mary  Strawn  Vernon 
Kathleen  Air 


William  Montelius 
Arthur  Oglesbee 


George  Nelson  Holt 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 
Kathleen  Air 
Pearl  M.  Barker 
Mary  Whipple  Lindsay 
William  Montelius 
Arthur  Oglesbee 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Mary  Strawn  Vernon 
Ann  Trimingham 
Kathleen  Air 
Adolf  Brune 
Lester  W.  Groom 
William  Hill 
William  Montelius 
Arthur  Oglesbee 
Robert  Lee  Osburn 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

CHORUS 

Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 
CORRELATED  ARTS 

Arthur  Oglesbee 

ENSEMBLE 

William  Hill 
Ruth  Ray 

ORCHESTRA 

Ludwig  Becker 
William  Montelius 

PROFESSIONAL 

ACCOMPANYING 

Robert  Macdonald 

ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTING 

William  Montelius 

DRAMATIC 

EXPRESSION 

Ann  Larkin 

ENGLISH 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PEDAGOGY 

Lewis  Institute 

BRASS  AND  WOOD  WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 

Members  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORS 

Robert  Macdonald,  Director 

Clare  Osborne  Reed 
Ludwig  Becker 
Gertrude  H.  Murdough 
Walter  Spry 
George  Nelson  Holt 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 
Mary  Strawn  Vernon 
Arthur  Kraft 
Dudley  Buck 
Kathleen  Air 
Mary  Whipple  Lindsay 


MR.  BECKER 


MRS.  REED 


MRS.  MURDOUGH  MR.  SPRY 


MR.  HOLT 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Arthur  Kraft,  President 
Robert  Macdonald,  Vice-President 
C.  E.  Feely,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Administration  Directors 

Arthur  Kraft 
Robert  Macdonald 
C.  E.  Feely 


MRS.  VERNON 


. 


MISS  WESTERVELT 


m 


MBS.  LINDSAY 


MISS  AIB 


MR.BUCIC 
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ADVISORY  BOARD 

ADOLF  BRUNE 
HELEN  B.  LAWRENCE 
RUTH  RAY 
ARTHUR  OGLESBEE 
BESSIE  WILLIAMS  SHERMAN 
LILLIAN  PRICE 
WILLIAM  HILL 
WILLIAM  MONTELIUS 
LESLIE  ARNOLD 


MISS  LAWRENCE 


MR.OGLLBEE 


Mitt  PRICE 


MR. MONTELIUS 


MR. ARNOLD 
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Robert  Macdonald,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  M.  Piano  and  Organ 

Director  oj  the  School. 

Post-Graduate  Columbia  School  of  Music. 

Training:  Piano,  Henrietta  Weber,  Charles  Grade,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Organ:  Several  well 
known  teachers. 

Experience :  Numerous  concert  tours  in  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada.  Soloists  with 
leading  symphony  orchestras;  accompanist  for  many  famous  artists,  including  Elena  Gerhardt, 
Attilio  Baggiore,  Maria  Ivogun,  Maria  Kurenko,  Charles  Hackett,  Arthur  Middleton,  Margery 
Maxwell,  Allen  McQuhae,  Doris  Doe,  Benuo  Rabinof,  Marie  Morrisey,  Jose  Mojica,  Barre-Hill, 
Richard  Crooks,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Alma  Peterson,  Helen  Freund,  Irene  Pavloska,  George 
Morgan  and  many  others.  Conducted  private  studio,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Director  of  Music, 
William  and  Vashti  College,  Aledo,  Illinois;  Member  of  Faculty  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island.  Illinois.  Taught  Columbia  School  of  Music  since  1918.  Member  Board  of  Directors 
since  1925  and  Director  of  the  School  since  1930. 

Organist:  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Davenport,  Iowa;  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa;  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  First  Congregational 
Church,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois;  at  present,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Teaches  piano,  organ  and  conducts  classes  for  professional  accompanists.  Repertoire  coach 
for  singers. 
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Arthur  Kraft,  LL.B. 


Voice 


President  oj  the  School. 

Graduate  Kent  College  of  Law. 

Training:  Voice,  Arthur  Burton;  Oratorio,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Allum;  Coaching  Repertoire,  Frank 
La  Forge. 

Experience :  Appeared  with  most  of  the  principal  organizations  in  the  country  in  Concert  and 
Oratorio.  Soloist,  sixth  consecutive  year,  Bach  Festival,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Soloist,  past  nine 
years,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Episcopal  Church,  New  York.  Festival  appearances  include  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Lindsborg,  Kansas;  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Hays,  Kansas. 
Soloist  with  New  York  Oratorio  Society,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston;  Hartford 
Oratorio  Society,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mendelssohn  Choir,  Pittsburgh;  Apollo  Club,  Chicago; 
Mendelssohn  Club,  Chicago;  Swedish  Choral  Club,  Chicago;  Marshall  Field  Choral  Club, 
Chicago;  Orpheus  Club,  Omaha;  Pageant  Choral  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Joplin  Choral  Club, 
Joplin,  Mo.;  Mendelssohn  Club,  Rockford,  Ill.;  Chicago  Sang  Verein,  a  Cappella  Chorus,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Guest  Teacher  (Master  Classes),  Salem,  North  Carolina  and  Akron,  Ohio.  Taught  Govern¬ 
ment  School  of  Vocational  Training. 

Member  Board  of  Directors  since  1925  and  President  beginning  1931. 
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Clare  Osborne  Reed  Piano 

Master  Musician,  Artist  Teacher  and-  Founder  of  the  School. 

Clare  Osborne  Reed  is  noted  for  the  exceptional  and  important  position  she  has  earned  as  a 
musician  and  educator,  a  position  she  maintains  by  her  constant  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  music  and  association  with  eminent  and  distinguished 
artists  and  pedagogues. 

Her  well-merited  fame  as  a  concert  pianist,  through  her  appearances  in  recital  or  as  soloist  with 
leading  orchestras,  was  accepted  as  a  professional  triumph  worthy  of  an  achievement  attained 
by  only  the  truly  great  artist,  an  honor  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  colleagues  and  fellow  musicians. 
Her  public  appearances  became  less  frequent  as  the  demands  of  teaching  became  more  onerous, 
and  she  is  now  accounted  one  of  the  gifted  exponents  of  the  many  forms  of  both  classic  and 
modern  art. 

The  artist  classes  under  her  guidance  have  always  been  attended  by  many  thoughtful  musicians, 
themselves  leaders  as  artists  and  teachers  in  their  communities.  These  classes  in  the  form  of  a 
seminar  are  open  to  advanced  players  who  have  a  concert  program  or  repertoire  ready  for 
coaching.  Listeners  are  also  admitted  and  receive  the  benefit  of  these  discussions  and  criticisms. 
A  no  less  important  phase  of  study  under  Mrs.  Reed  is  featured  in  the  Teacher’s  Training  Classes, 
a  field  in  which  she  has  been  most  successful.  Her  devotion  to  the  problems  of  the  teacher  has 
been  untiring  and  the  remarkable  successes  attained  by  many  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  schooling  is  attested  by  the  important  positions  they  now  hold  as  heads  of  schools  and 
colleges  and  as  leading  teachers  in  important  cities  throughout  America.  These  special  classes, 
in  which  teachers  are  really  taught  to  teach,  will  be  strengthened  by  a  course  in  Creative  Har¬ 
mony  and  Interpretation,  of  which  Mrs.  Reed  is  author.  This  course  is  designed  to  train  the 
power  of  perceiving  the  harmonic,  rhythmic  and  melodic  structure  of  music — in  other  words,  to 
hear  music,  to  think  music  and  prepare  intelligently  to  produce  music.  The  commonly  dry  sub¬ 
jects  of  technic,  elementary  harmony,  ear  training,  rhythm,  sight  reading  and  physical  culture 
are  thus  presented  with  most  successful  results  through  her  system  of  class  instruction,  which  is 
in  all  cases  supplemented  by  individual  work  in  the  private  lesson. 


Ludwig  Becker  Violin 

Ludwig  Becker  was  born  in  Kromberg,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  awarded  a  free  scholarship  for  five  years  at  Dr.  Hoch’s  Conservatory  in  Frankfort,  studying 
under  Prof.  Hugo  Heerman.  At  sixteen  he  played  first  violin  at  the  Museum’s  Concerts  under 
the  directorships  of  Koegel,  Grahams,  Richard  Strauss,  Mott  and  Weingartner,  and  was  later 
appointed  concertmeister  of  the  Concert  House  Orchestra  of  Frankfort.  After  touring  Germany 
for  a  time  with  great  success,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  concertmeister  at  Kroll’s  Theater 
in  Berlin.  From  there  he  was  brought  to  America  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1896.  Here  also  his 
unusual  gifts  won  instant  recognition.  For  many  years  Mr.  Becker  regularly  appeared  as  soloist 
with  great  success  on  the  symphony  programs  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  now  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  of  which  he  was  also  first  concertmeister. 

Mr.  Becker  brings  to  his  work  as  a  teacher  not  only  the  unusual  gifts  of  the  concert  artist,  but 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  his  pupils  which  has  placed  many  of  them  in  prominent 
professional  positions  with  the  best  orchestras  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  also  Director  of  the  Tri-City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Davenport,  Rock  Island  and  Moline, 
a  position  he  has  held  since  it  was  founded. 

Gertrude  H.  Murdougti  Piano 

Gertrude  H.  Murdough  is  fitted  for  her  profession  through  years  of  conscientious  work  in 
America  and  by  instruction  from  some  of  the  ablest  European  masters,  notably  Oscar  Raif  of 
Berlin,  Theodore  Leschetizky  of  Vienna  and  the  well  known  French  Pianist  and  Pedagogue, 
E.  Robert  Schmitz.  Mrs.  Murdough,  like  all  teachers  of  distinction,  is  herself  a  constant  student, 
drawing  from  each  year  of  her  personal  experience  fresh  inspiration  and  new  ideas  with  which 
to  reinforce  her  work  for  others.  She  has  a  strong  individuality,  to  which  is  added  an  ever-ready 
sympathy  for  the  most  progressive  ideas  along  the  lines  of  educational  endeavor. 

The  greatest  part  of  Mrs.  Murdough's  time  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  advanced  students,  as 
is  well  demonstrated  by  the  many  professional  players  and  teachers  throughout  the  country  who 
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have  been  prepared  under  her  personal  direction.  She  is  also  a  recognized  authority  upon  the 
important  subject  of  musical  education  of  children,  and  brings  to  this  part  of  her  work  in  the 
School  an  invaluable  experience. 


Walter  Spry  Piano 

Walter  Spry  holds  a  prominent  place  among  American  pianists  and  teachers  of  the  piano.  He 
studied  piano  with  August  Hyllested  and  organ  with  Clarence  Eddy.  He  spent  six  years 
abroad  under  the  greatest  masters;  Piano  with  Leschetizky,  Rudorff,  Breitner;  Theory: 
Navratel,  Urban,  Rousseau.  Awarded  Diploma  Royal  High  School  of  Music,  Berlin,  1893. 
Positions  held.  Director  Quincy  Conservatory,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Editor  Summy’s  Music  Review, 
Instructor  Sherwood  Music  School,  Director  Chicago  Institute  of  Music.  First  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Musicians.  Guest  Teacher  (Master  Classes),  Alabama  College,  Montevallo, 
Alabama.  Public  appearances:  Soloist  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra;  soloist  Spiering  String 
Quartette,  Chicago;  soloist  Hoffman  String  Quartette,  Boston.  Piano  Recitals  and  Lecture 
Recitals  in  all  principal  cities  of  America. 


George  Nelson  Holt  Voice 

George  Nelson  Holt  is  an  eminent  authority  on  voice  placement  and  diction.  His  training 
included  years  of  study  in  the  French  and  Italian  Schools  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  pupils 
of  the  late  Jean  de  Reszke.  With  M.  de  Reszke,  Mr.  Holt  spent  three  years,  during  the  last  of 
which  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  great  Polish  Maestro.  On  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Holt  was 
engaged  by  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  and  has  since  been  a  valued  member  of  its  vocal 
staff.  From  his  studio  have  come  forth  some  of  the  finest  vocal  artists  on  the  American  concert 
stage,  and  the  list  of  teaching  and  choir  positions  held  by  his  pupils  is  imposing  and  of  excep¬ 
tional  importance. 

Mr.  Holt  will  conduct  special  courses  for  Professional  Artists  in  Interpretation  and  Coaching 
and  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  concert  singers  to  add  to  their  repertory  under  his  remarkable 
leadership.  His  experience  with  the  problems  of  the  voice  teacher  is  so  broad  and  varied,  that 
his  mastery  of  this  difficult  but  interesting  phase  of  voice  culture  is  invaluable  to  the  ambitious 
teacher  who  is  seeking  correct  methods  and  the  presentation  of  new  material.  These  problems 
are  thoroughly  analyzed  and  made  of  practical  benefit  in  the  Normal  Training  course. 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt  Voice 

Travel:  Four  years’  residence  in  Paris;  Several  trips  or  stays  in  England;  Three  trips  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France;  One  Italian  trip.  Education:  Ithaca,  New  York  High 
School;  three  and  one-half  years’  study  of  Music  in  New  York  City,  Metropolitan  School 
of  Music  and  private  teachers;  Voice:  H.  W.  Greene,  Georges  Green,  Emilio  Agramonti ; 
Piano:  Albert  Ross  Parson;  Chorus:  Dudley  Buck,  Sr.;  Harmony:  Harry  Rowe  Shelley. 
Four-year  study  in  Paris;  principal  teachers  Mme.  Leonard,  Alfred  Giraudet  of  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire,  various  coaches,  opera  class,  etc.  Graduate  Work — Voice:  Oscar  Seagle,  assistant 
to  Jean  de  Reszke,  modern  French  repertoire  coached  with  E.  Robert  Schmitz.  German  Lieder 
with  Alexander  von  Fielitz,  George  Henschel  and  others;  Oratorio  with  Orton  Bradley  of  London, 
Dr.  Allum,  Henry  Gordon  Thunder  and  others.  Major  Field  of  Special  Study:  While  in  Paris 
special  study  of  French  language,  history  and  literature,  the  latter  especially  in  the  line  of 
drama  (classic  and  modern)  and  dramatic  poetry.  German  language  with  non-English  speaking 
teachers.  Language  attainments:  French,  reads  and  speaks  fluently;  German,  reads  and  speaks 
fairly  well;  Italian,  reads  and  speaks  a  little;  Latin,  four  years  in  High  School.  Experience: 
Elementary  and  Secondary;  Director  Voice  Department,  St.  Katherine’s  School,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Private  class  in  Davenport.  Teachers  College,  Chicago;  Teacher  of  Voice  Chorus  and 
general  training  in  Music.  National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illinois;  director  of  all 
voice  and  choral  work,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher  of  Singing  and  Chorus  Conductor. 
Conducting:  Cathedral  Choir,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Girls’  Choir  and  Full  Choir,  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  Chicago;  Harmomc  Chorus,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Three  Festivals  with  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Columbia  School  Chorus,  Sherman  Park  later  Harmony  Chorus,  Chicago. 
Membership  in  Professional  Organizations;  charter  member  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music  (Member  Commission  on  Curricula)  and  official  representative  of  Columbia  School  of 
Music  in  the  Association. 
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Mary  Strawn  Vernon  Public  School  Music 

Teachers:  Piano,  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams;  Theory:  Adolph  Weidig;  Voice:  College  and  private 
teachers.  Experience:  Supervisor  of  Music,  River  Forest,  Illinois  and  other  Chicago  suburbs. 
Teacher,  Pestalozzi-Froebee  Kindergarten  School  and  visiting  Professor  in  Public  School  Music, 
University  of  Southern  California.  Composer  of  Cantatas  and  choruses  for  several  publishers. 
Mrs.  Vernon’s  knowledge  of  the  needs,  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  supervisor  of  music, 
has  enabled  her  to  work  out  a  complete  system  of  teaching  both  in  the  grades  and  high  school 
where,  under  her  direction,  large  classes  in  practice  teaching  are  conducted  by  the  students  of 
Columbia  School  of  Music  throughout  the  regular  school  year. 


Dudley  Buck  Voice 

Training:  Voice,  Vannucinni,  Florence,  Italy;  Bouhy,  Paris,  France;  Frankfort,  Germany; 
Randegger,  London,  England;  Shakespeare,  London,  England;  Lilly  Lehmann,  Jean  de  Rezke. 
Theory:  Dudley  Buck,  Sr.;  Experience:  Guest  teacher,  University  of  Kansas,  Summer  School; 
Guest  teacher  Columbia  LTniversity,  Summer  School.  Private  class  New  York  City  for  twenty- 
two  years  and  since  1929  Teacher  of  Voice  and  member  Board  of  Educational  Directors,  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Music.  Public  appearances:  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England;  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company,  England;  Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  New  York.  Concert  and 
Oratorio  all  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (four-year  tour).  Soloist  in 
America  with  Worcester  Festival,  New  York  and  more  than  100  other  cities.  Chairman, 
Voice  Department  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Organized  the  Dudley  Buck 
Singers. 

Dudley  Buck,  teacher  of  singing  of  national  and  international  reputation,  has  had  a  most  remark¬ 
able  career.  As  a  son  of  one  of  America’s  most  famous  composers,  Dudley  Buck  Senior,  he  was 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  musical  activity  which  early  determined  his  career.  A  concert 
violinist  of  considerable  ability  at  a  very  early  age,  Mr.  Buck  finally  decided  in  favor  of  vocal 
development,  and  after  several  years  of  study  and  singing  in  Europe  returned  to  his  native  land 
where  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  voice-training. 

Mr.  Buck’s  own  training,  together  with  constant  research  and  the  exercise  of  an  unusual  critical 
faculty,  have  fitted  him  not  only  for  the  notable  concert  and  operatic  career  which  has  been  his, 
but  also  for  his  later  vocation  as  a  teacher.  Long  residence  in  Italy  and  England,  followed  by 
successes  in  opera  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  put  him  in  touch  with  all  that  was  best 
in  vocal  art,  and  experience  in  developing  some  of  the  finest  voices  now  before  the  public  is  the 
proof  of  his  pre-eminence  in  this  later  field. 

* 

In  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Voice  Department  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  Mr.  Buck  finds  large  scope  and  interest,  as  well  as  a  splendid  opportunity  for  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  many  phases  of  It's  subject  in  the  country  at  large.  The  Dudley  Buck  Singers, 
organized  by  Mr.  Buck  in  1005,  made  their  debut  at  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  have  since  been  in  great  demand  wherever  fine 
vocal  ensemble  has  been  appreciated. 

Mr.  Buck  brings  to  Its  work  at  the  Columbia  School  the  same  enthusiasm,  experience,  personality, 
and  depth  of  devotion  which  have  combined  to  give  him  his  prestige  among  his  colleagues.  His 
instruction,  whether  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  concert  artist,  whether 
conducted  privately  or  by  means  of  class  lessons,  is  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  voice-builders  this 
country  has  produced. 

His  classes  meet  twice  a  week  and  include  two  special  courses:  one  in  voice  culture  including 
monthly  conferences  and  recitals ;  and  one  intended  for  teachers  of  voice  and  supervisors  of  music. 


Kathleen  Air,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Theory:  Dr.  Louis 
Falk,  Frances  Frothingham,  Phoebe  Van  Hook,  Mabel  Lee,  Adolf  Brune.  Specializes  in  Teach¬ 
er’s  Training,  the  teaching  of  children  and  Group  Music  Methods.  Author  and  composer  of 
many  teaching  books  and  compositions;  Published  by  Clayton  F.  Summy  Company,  Chicago. 
Member  Board  of  Educational  Directors. 
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Mary  Whipple  Lindsey,  Mus.B. 


Piano 


Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Theory,  Mabel  Lee, 
A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune.  Member  Board  of  Educational  Directors. 


Adolf  Brune 


Theory,  Composition 


Training  in  European  and  American  cities.  Experience:  Organist,  Cathedral,  Peoria,  Illinois; 
Taught  in  Chicago  for  more  than  twenty  years:  Associate  Musical  Editor,  leading  journals.  His 
compositions  have  been  produced  by  the  great  Symphony  Orchestras  of  Europe  and  America 
and  by  such  famous  organizations  as  the  Kneisel  Quartette,  Philadelphia  Quartette,  Flonzaley 
Quartette  and  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Stock. 

Helen  B.  Lawrence,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Gertrude  H.  Murdough,  Leopold 
Godowsky,  Berlin;  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  New  York.  Composition:  Adolph  Weidig.  Taught 
American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Fine  Arts  School  of  Music,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Public 
Appearances:  Recitals  and  soloist  with  Orchestra  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Ruth  Ray,  Mus.B.  Violin  and  Ensemble 

Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music;  Training:  Violin,  Winifred  Townsend  Cree,  Her¬ 
bert  Butler,  Leopold  Auer,  in  Europe,  1914,  in  New  York,  1917-23.  Theory:  Arthur  Olaf 
Anderson.  Experience:  Soloist,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra;  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra;  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra;  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  (New  York  Stadium  Concerts),  Woman’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago,  Columbia 
Radio  Orchestra :  Recitals  and  Concerts  with  Caruso,  Auer,  Maxwell,  Van  Dresser,  Pavlouska, 
Sharlow,  and  Rosen.  Concert  Master,  Woman’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago;  Head,  Violin 
Department,  Bradley  College  of  Music,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Arthur  Oglesbee,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  Piano  and  Theory 

Post  Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed.  Composition: 
A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune.  Voice:  Herbert  Gould;  Professional  debut  in  Recital,  1920; 
Teaches  Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College;  Teaches  Piano,  Theory  and 
History  of  Music. 

Bessie  Williams  Sherman  Piano 

Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music;  Teachers:  Gertrude  H.  Murdough,  N.  Ledochowsky, 
Mary  Wood  Chase.  Theory:  Peter  Lutkin,  Julius  Klauser  and  Nadia  Boulanger,  Paris;  Organ: 
Harrison  M.  Wild;  Experience:  Director  Piano  Department,  Girton  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois; 
Teacher  and  Vice  President,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Organist,  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Riverside,  Illinois;  Composer  of  several  books  on  Ear  Training  and  Keyboard 
Harmony;  Teaches  Main  School  and  Riverside  Branch. 

Lillian  Price  Voice 

Teacher:  Voice,  Louise  St.  John  Westervelt;  Experience:  Soprano  soloist  in  Churches  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Choir  director  in  various  churches;  Head 
of  Voice  Department,  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


William  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Mus.B.,  M.A.,  Mus.M. 


Piano 


Graduate,  Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Illinois;  Post  Graduate,  University  of  Illinois;  Post 
Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Ralph  Lawton,  Clare  Osborne  Reed; 
Theory:  Julius  Gold,  A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune;  Member  Board  of  Educational  Directors. 
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William  Montelius  Violin 

Teachers:  S.  E.  Jacobson,  Henry  Schradieck,  Eugene  Ysaye;  Experience:  Taught  Denver  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Cedar  Rapids  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  Director  of  Music,  States  Prison,  Anamosa,  Iowa;  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago; 
Thornton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Harvey,  Illinois;  Organized  Civic  Arts 
Orchestra,  Chicago,  under  auspices  Civic  Music  Association  and  directed  Orchestra,  Lane  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School;  Toured  three  years  with  Emil  Liebling,  Aquabella  and  Sobrino  and  for  three 
years  as  principal  of  Montelius  Quartette;  Member  for  two  years  of  Denver  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Leslie  Arnold  Voice 

Graduate,  Utica  Conservatory  of  Music;  Attended  Institute  of  Musical  Arts,  New  York; 
Teacher:  Voice,  Dudley  Buck;  Composition,  Johannes  Magendanz;  Taught  Brooklyn,  New 
York  Music  School  Settlement;  Public  Appearances:  Gallo  English  Opera,  1920-21;  Schubert 
Productions,  New  York  City,  1921-22;  Soloist,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  1926-29; 
Soloist,  Dudley  Buck  Singers  and  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  on  tour;  Chicago  debut  recital, 
1929;  Created  Title  role  in  Haydn’s  “Apothecary,”  June,  1930,  Chicago;  Soloist,  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Oak  Park,  1920;  Soloist,  Apollo  Club,  1931;  Teaches  voice  as  principal  assistant  to 
Dudley  Buck  which  position  he  has  maintained  since  1924. 

Helen  Frisli  Cunat,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Helen  B.  Samuel;  Composition:  A. 
Cyril  Graham ;  Professional  debut  in  recital,  1928. 

Mary  Wilkins  Holt,  B.A.,  F.A.G.  O.  Piano 

Graduate,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Teachers:  Piano,  Oscar  Raif,  Berlin;  Wagner 
Swayne,  Harold  Baur,  Paris;  Organ:  Alex.  Guilmant,  Paris;  Theory:  Georges  Marty,  Paris; 
Experience:  Director  Music  Department,  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Organist,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Epworth  Church,  Chicago  and  at  present  organist,  Twelfth  Church  Christ 
Scientist. 

William  Hughes,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  Piano 

Post  Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher:  Piano,  Gertrude  H.  Murdough;  Composi¬ 
tion:  Adolf  Brune;  Experience:  Chicago  debut  in  Recital,  1928;  Accompanist  and  Pianist  for 
B.  Fred  Wise,  Arthur  Kraft,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Barre-Hill;  Associated  with  Arthur  Kraft 
Summer  School,  Watervale,  Michigan;  Teaches  Piano;  Repertoire  Coach  for  singers. 

Elizabeth  H.  Logan,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Teacher;  Piano,  Mary  Wood  Chase; 
Composition:  Rossetter  Cole;  Harmony:  Nadia  Boulanger;  Harpsichord,  Philip  Manuel;  Experi¬ 
ence:  Teacher  and  member  of  Directors,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Church 
Organist. 

William  Clifford,  Mus.  Grad.  Voice 

Graduate,  Drake  University  Conservatory  of  Music;  Teachers:  Voice,  Emma  von  Eisner, 
Hamilton  Hopkins,  George  Nelson  Holt,  Wilhelm  Vilonat;  Experience:  Taught  Sherwood 
School  of  Music;  Guest  Teacher,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana;  Tenor  Soloist  and 
Assistant  Choir  Director,  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago;  Associate  Conductor,  Sinai 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Chicago. 
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Jurien  Hoekstra  Voice 

Teachers:  David  Bispham,  Edmond  Clement,  Jean  de  Reske,  Dudley  Buck;  Experience:  Taught 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Head  of  Voice  Department,  Grand  Rapids  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Recital  Tours,  United  States,  Canada,  England  and  France;  Leading 
man  for  three  years  with  Elsie  Janis. 


Alice  Wolfgang  Keller  Voice 

Teachers:  Mrs.  C.  Wetzell,  Salt  Lake  City;  Vilonat,  New  York;  David  Bispham,  New  York; 
Frank  Webster,  Chicago. 

George  Lane,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Teachers:  Voice,  Edgar  Hancock,  England;  Sir  Charles  Santley,  London  Royal  Academy; 
Spencer  Jones,  South  Wales;  Cardiff  College,  Arthur  Middleton,  Dudley  Buck;  Coaching: 
Edgar  Nelson,  Robert  Macdonald ;  Public  Appearances :  Queen’s  Hall,  London ;  Carnegie  and 
Aeolian  Halls,  New  York  and  all  principal  American  cities;  Taught  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Helen  Protheroe  Voice 

Appeared  repeatedly  with  a  number  of  the  principal  choral  societies  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  The  Arion  Musical  Club  of  Milwaukee,  The  Harmonic  Club  of  Cleveland,  Indianapolis 
Community  Chorus,  Toronto  Choir,  the  principal  Welsh  Eisteddfods  of  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  and  was  special  soloist  at  the  Irish  National  Festival  held  in  Killarney,  Ireland,  July, 
1914.  The  same  year  she  appeared  with  splendid  success  at  the  City  Temple,  London. 

Frederik  Frederiksen  Volin 

Diploma  with  honor,  Leipzig  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  Teachers:  Violin,  Emile  Sauret, 
Martin  Marsick;  Composition,  S.  Jadassohn;  Public  Appearances:  Soloist,  Queen’s  Hall  Orches¬ 
tra,  London;  Soloist,  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra;  Soloist,  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Ger¬ 
many;  Taught  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London;  Chicago  Musical  College;  Conducted  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Symphony  Programs  and  three  seasons  a  member  of  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Orchestra. 


Hilda  Hinrichs  Violoncello 

Teachers:  Willem  Willeke,  Emeran  Stoeber,  Alfred  Wallenstein;  Experience:  Soloist,  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Tri-City  Symphony  Orchestra,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Buffalo  Orpheus,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Recital  and  Concerts  in 
all  principal  cities;  Winner  of  contest,  1924 — Auspices  of  the  Society  of  American  Musicians; 
Former  Member  of  Civic  Orchestra,  Chicago;  Civic  String  Quartette  and  Neilsson  Trio. 

Lester  W.  Groom  T heory  and  Organ 

Fellowship  (F.A.G.O.),  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Teachers:  Piano,  Helen  B.  Lawrence; 
Organ:  Mason  Slade,  Harrison  Wild;  Theory:  A.  Cyril  Graham;  Taught  Cosmopolitan  School 
of  Music;  Public  Appearances:  Representative  Soloist,  American  Guild  of  Organists,  Buffalo, 
New,  York;  Dedicatory  Organ  Recitals;  Assistant  Accompanist,  Concerts  of  Apollo  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Chicago,  for  past  19  years;  Organ 
compositions  published  by  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago;  Prepares  organists  for  Guild  exami¬ 
nations  and  has  prepared  a  set  of  Gregorian  Chants  for  use  in  the  Anglican  Communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Ann  Trimingham,  Bach,  of  Sch.  Mus.  Public  School  Music 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Supervisors  Course;  Teachers:  Voice,  Frank  Baird, 
William  Shakespeare,  George  Nelson  Holt;  Coaching:  Edgar  Nelson,  Robert  Macdonald; 
Experience:  Supervisor  of  Music,  Osceola,  Michigan,  Calumet,  Michigan,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois, 
LaGrange,  Illinois;  Director  of  Music,  Chicago  Teachers’  College;  Present  position:  Associate 
Principal,  Public  School  Music  Department  and  Teacher  of  Voice. 
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Florence  Grace  Abrahams,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Parthenia  Vogelback,  Harold  Lockwood, 
Mark  Wessel,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  Adolf  Brune;  Taught  Class  Piano  in  Chicago 
Public  Schools. 

P  aulyn  M.  Anderson 

Teachers:  Piano,  Wm.  Madox  Roberts,  Mary  Wood  Chase,  Bessie  Williams  Sherman,  Elizabeth 
Logan,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  Adolf  Brune;  Experience:  Taught  Mary  Wood 
Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Held  position  as  Organist,  Main  St.  M.  E.  Church,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Teaches  Evanston  and  Riverside  branches. 

Pearl  Marie  Barker,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  A. 
Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune;  Teaches  Piano  and  Keyboard  Harmony  in  Main  School  and 
North  Evanston  Branch. 

Florence  W.  Breyfogle,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Stella  Brackett  Phelan,  Clare  Osborne 
Reed;  Composition:  Clarence  Dickinson;  Teaches  Main  School  and  Park  Ridge  Branch. 

Marie  Briel,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  Piano 

Post  Graduate,  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Victor  Garwood, 
Arne  Oldberg,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Organ:  John  Doane,  Peter  Christian  Lutkin,  Edwin  Stanley 
Seder;  Theory  and  Composition:  Carl  Beecher,  Arne  Oldberg,  Peter  Christian  Lutkin;  Experi¬ 
ence:  Taught  Ozark  Wesleyan  College,  Marionville,  Missouri;  Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa;  Organist,  Methodist  Church,  Wilmette,  Illinois;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and 
Morgan  Park  Branch. 

Anna  W.  Chinlund,  Mus.B  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Emil  Larson,  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  Josef 
Lhevinne,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  Clarence  Dickinson;  Teaches  Wilmette  Branch. 

Zella  M.  Clarke,  Mus.  Grad.  Piano 

Graduate,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Teachers:  Piano  and  Organ,  Bessie  Wil¬ 
liams  Sherman;  Experience:  Taught  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illinois;  Mary  Wood  Chase 
School  of  Musical  Arts;  Piano  classes  Public  Schools,  Riverside,  Illinois;  Teaches  in  Riverside 
Branch. 

Laura  Helen  Coupland,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music,  Piano  and  Public  School  Music;  Teachers:  Reuben  Daries, 
Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  Carl  Vent,  A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune;  Taught  Texas 
Woman’s  College  and  Canton,  China;  Public  Appearances:  Lectures  and  Recitals  on  Chinese 
Music;  Teaches  in  Winnetka  Branch. 

Virginia  Davis  Piano 

Teachers  Certificate,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Training:  Attended  Cincin¬ 
nati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Piano:  Mary  Wood 
Chase,  Bessie  Williams  Sherman,  Elizabeth  Logan;  Theory:  Rossetter  Cole;  Teaches  Home- 
wood  Branch. 

Genevieve  Davison,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Teachers:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  A.  Cyril  Graham;  Taught  Wilson  School 
of  Music,  Chicago;  Teaches  Main  School  and  Morgan  Park  Branch. 
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Bertha  L.  Farrington,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  American  Conservatory  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Henry  Schoenefeld,  Gertrude  H. 
Murdough;  Composition:  Adolph  Weidig;  Teaches  Uptown  Branch. 

Evelyn  M.  Goetz,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Eva  Leslie  Toy,  Jessie  E.  Sage,  Walter 
Spry. 

Edna  Nelson  Hanson,  Mus.  Grad.  Piano 

Teachers:  Piano,  Bessie  Williams  Sherman;  Mary  Wood  Chase;  Master  Class,  Alfred  Cortot; 
Theory:  Rossetter  Cole,  Lee  N.  Dailey;  Taught  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota; 
High  School,  Platte,  South  Dakota;  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Teaches  in 
Main  School  and  South  Shore  Branch. 

Katherine  Hedglin,  Mus.B.  Pinao 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teacher:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Theory:  Mabel  Lee, 
Felix  Borowski,  Adolf  Brune;  Teaches  Main  School  and  Winnetka  Branch. 


Elaine  Rich  Hill,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Parthenia  Vogelback,  William  G.  Hill; 
Composition:  Adolf  Brune. 

Gertrude  Janitz,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Luella  Christello,  Clare  Osborne  Reed; 
Composition:  Adolf  Brune;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and  Highland  Park  Branch. 

Winifred  Jones,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Lena  B.  Moore,  Olive  Kriebs,  Gertrude 
H.  Murdough;  Theory  and  Composition:  Mabel  Lee,  Mary  Strawn  Vernon,  Adolf  Brune; 
Conducted  piano  classes,  Chicago  Public  Schools;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and  Morgan  Park 
Branch. 

Olga  Junge  Piano 

Training:  Piano,  Olga  Schmidt,  Charles  Grade,  Victor  E.  Ehrling,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Theory: 
Mabel  Lee,  Rossetter  Cole ;  Teaches  Main  School  and  Park  Ridge  Branch. 


Elwood  Kraft,  B.A.,  Mus.B.,  Mas.M.  Piano 

Graduate,  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Post 
Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Louise  Ceraine,  Moissaye  Boguslawski, 
Gertrude  H.  Murdough;  Theory:  A.  Cyril  Graham,  Dr.  Wesley  LaViolette,  Adolf  Brune. 


Juanita  Bernice  King,  Mus.  Grad.  Piano 

Teacher:  Mary  Wood  Chase;  Taught  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Music;  Teaches  in  Evan¬ 
ston  Branch. 

Mary  Curry  Lutz,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Robert  Stevens,  Frances  Frothingham, 
Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition:  A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune;  Voice:  Lillian  Price;  Accom¬ 
panying:  Michael  Raucheisen  in  Berlin;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and  South  Shore  Branch. 
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Emma  Menke,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Teachers  Certificate,  Balatka  School  of  Music;  Graduate,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical 
Arts;  Training:  Piano,  George  Hochleutner,  Mary  Wood  Chase;  Theory:  Adolf  Koelling,  Oscar 
Olaf  Anderson,  Rossetter  Cole. 

Hazel  Milne,  Mus.B  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Nellie  M.  Hamm,  Hamilton  Conserva¬ 

tory  of  Music;  Fred  Howard,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Arthur  Oglesbee;  Composition:  Adolf  Brune; 
Taught  Piano  Classes,  Public  Schools,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Margaret  McArthur,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Maude  M.  Charlton,  L.  Eva  Alden,  E. 
Robert  Schmitz,  Gertrude  H.  Murdough;  Composition:  A.  Cyril  Graham;  Teaches  Ma;n  School 
and  Glencoe  Branch. 

Dorothy  McManus  Piano 

Teachers:  Piano,  Mary  Wood  Chase,  Bessie  Williams  Sherman;  Theory;  Rossetter  Cole,  Mabel 
Lee;  Taught  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Teaches  in  Edgewater  and  Home- 
wood  Branches. 

Blanch  Strom  Nordberg,  Mus.B  Piano 

^Teachers’  Certificate,  North  Park  College,  Chicago;  Diploma  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of 
Musical  Arts;  Graduate  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Bessie  Williams  Sherman; 
Experience:  Taught  North  Park  College. 

Elise  G.  Orr,  Mus.  Grad.  Piano 

Graduate,  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts;  Teachers;  Piano,  Mary  Wood  Chase, 
Bessie  Williams  Sherman;  Composition:  Rossetter  Cole;  Taught  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  01 
Musical  Arts;  Teaches  Edgewater  Branch. 

Esther  L.  Rich,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.  Piano 

Post  Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Composition: 
A.  Cyril  Graham,  Adolf  Brune;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and  in  Rogers  Park  Branch. 

Francina  W.  Ryder  Piano 

Teachers:  Piano,  Napoleon  Ledochowski,  Mary  Wood  Chase,  Elizabeth  Logan;  Theory:  Bessie 
Williams  Sherman,  Elizabeth  Logan,  Mabel  Lee;  Taught  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical 
Arts;  Teaches  Evanston  Branch. 

Jessie  E.  Sage  Piano 

Teacher:  Piano,  Walter  Spry;  Taught  Chicago  Institute  of  Music;  Teaches  Uptown  Branch. 

Helen  Taylor,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Piano,  Clare  Osborne  Reed;  Theory:  A.  Cyril 
Graham,  A.  Otterstrom,  Adolf  Brune;  Teaches  in  Main  School  and  Highland  Park  Branch. 

Ruth  Haitne  Tegtmeyer,  B.A.,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Wellesley  College;  Graduate,  Columb:’a  School  of  Music,  Piano;  Post  Graduate, 
Columbia  School  of  Music,  Supervisor  of  Music;  Training:  Piano,  Helen  B.  Lawrence;  Voice: 
Lillian  Price;  Theory:  Adolf  Brune;  Organ;  Raymond  Robinson,  Hamilton  Macdougall,  Palmer 
Christian;  Professional  Debut,  Chicago  Recital,  1929;  Experience:  Accompanist,  National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education;  Organist,  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Glencoe,  Illinois. 

Phyllis  Kellogg  White,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Mus'c;  Teacher:  Piano,  Walter  Spry;  Taught  St.  Kather'ne’s 
School,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Teaches  in  Winnetka  and  Evanston  Branches. 
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Mary  Esther  Winslow,  Mus.B.  Piano 

Graduate,  Chicago  Musical  College;  Teachers:  Piano,  Theodor  Bohlman,  Alexander  Raab,  Clare 
Osborne  Reed;  Taught  Roycemore  School,  Evanston,  Illinois;  European  School  of  Music,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana;  Teaches  Winnetka  Branch. 

Clifford  Bair,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Graduate,  Chicago  Musical  College;  Training:  Attended  St.  Stephen’s  Choir  School;  Voice, 
Herbert  Witherspoon;  Coaching,  Isaac  Van  Grove,  Graham  Reed,  Hans  Baron,  of  Breslau  State 
Opera;  Experience:  Director,  School  of  Music,  Battle  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Estrid  Buck  Voice 

Teachers:  Voice,  Katherine  Crockett,  Mme.  Julta  Bell-Ranske,  Mme.  Flora  Arnold,  Paris; 
Coaching:  Lucinos  Jewell,  Ward  Stephens,  Nuller-Melbourne ;  Public  Appearances;  Recitals, 

Boston  debut,  1915;  Chicago  debut,  1924;  Munich,  1927;  Soloist,  Sixteenth  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  Chicago,  since  1927. 

Lola  Fletcher,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Graduate,  Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Illinois;  Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers: 
Voice,  Eve  Simmons  Runyon,  Carthage  College;  Dean  Herbert  Butler,  Kansas  State  University; 
Louise  St.  John  Westervelt,  Columbia  Shod  of  Music;  Coaching:  Frank  LaForge;  Public 
Appearances:  Recitals,  Soloist  with  Orchestra  in  Opera,  Musical  Comedy  and  Concert;  Exten¬ 
sive  tours  throughout  United  States  and  Canada. 

Frances  Grund  Voice 

Training:  Piano,  Louise  Robyn;  Theory:  Adolph  Weidig;  Voice:  Shirley  Gandell,  Theodore 
Harrison,  Arthur  Kraft,  Mme.  Bossetti,  Munich;  Heinrich  Knote,  Munich;  Dudley  Buck; 
Coaching:  Oratorio,  Harrison  Wild;  Song  Literature:  Richard  Trunk,  Robert  Macdonald; 

Studio  Accompanist  for  Dudley  Buck. 

Grace  Parmele  Voice 

Teachers:  Voice,  Rollin  Pease,  Dudley  Buck;  Coaching:  Robert  Macdonald;  Theory:  Carl 
Beecher;  Professional  debut,  Young  American  Artists  Series,  1929;  Teaches  in  Main  School 
and  Evanston  Branch. 


Marion  Capps  Stewart,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music — Vo:ce  and  Supervisor  of  Music  Departments;  Teachers: 
Voice,  Lou’se  St.  John  Westervelt,  E.  Thomas  Salignac  in  France;  Professional  debut,  Young 
American  Artists  Series,  1923;  Experience:  Director  of  Music,  Stickney  School,  Chicago;  Soprano 
Soloist,  Washington  Boulevard  M.  E.  Church,  Oak  Park;  Choir  Director  and  Soloist,  Rogers 
Park  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago;  Choir  Director  and  Soloist,  First  Italian  M.  E.  Church,  Chicago. 


Evelyn  Wienke,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  Teachers:  Voice,  George  Nelson  Holt;  Piano:  Mary 
Wilkins  Holt;  Composition:  Adolf  Brune;  Public  School  Music:  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Graduate,  Columbia  School  of  Music :  Experience :  Taught  Public  Schools  of  Illinois,  Argo, 
Summitt,  Naperville  and  Highland  Park;  Present  position,  Soprano  Soloist,  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Quartet,  direction  Arthur  Dunham. 


B.  Fred  Wise,  Ph.B.,  Mus.B.  Voice 

Graduate,  University  of  Chicago;  Graduate,  Parsons  College,  Parsons,  Kansas;  Teachers:  Voice, 
Thomas  Noble  McBurney,Trobadello,  Paris;  Oratorio:  Edgar  Nelson,  Harrison  Wild;  Harmony: 
Louis  Norton;  Experience:  Director  of  Music,  University  Church  of  Disciples;  Teacher  of 
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Aesthetics,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago;  Public  Appearances:  Soloist  with  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Apollo  Club,  Swedish  Choral  Club;  Recitals:  Mendelssohn  Club,  Rockford,  Illinois; 
University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Kansas. 

Phyllis  Gaylor  Becker  Violin 

Teacher:  Violin,  Ludwig  Becker  and  4  years’  study  in  Berlin;  Experience:  Private  classes,  Chicago 
and  Davenport,  Iowa;  First  Violinist,  Tri-City  Symphony  Orchestra;  Member  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Chicago. 

Antonio  L.  Chiuminatto,  B.A.  Violin 

Magesterco  (B.A.),  Turin,  Italy;  Teachers:  Herman  Kelbe,  Riccardo  Bellardi,  Italy;  Harmony: 

Oreste  Maccagno,  Italy;  Teaches  Main  School  and  North  Shore  Branches. 

Margaret  Conrad  Violin 

Teachers:  Violin,  Ottokar  Sevcik,  Ludwig  Becker;  Theory:  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Browne,  Lester  Groom; 
Taught  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music — University  School  for  Girls;  Winner  Sevcik  Scholarship, 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Scholarship — Artists  Association  Scholarship — Jacques  Gordon  Scholarship. 

Aldo  Del  Missier  Violin 

Teachers:  Violin,  Jacques  Gordon,  Ludwig  Becker;  Theory:  Lester  Groom;  Member  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Guest  Teacher  (Summer  School  Master  Classes),  Violin  and  Ensemble, 
State  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama. 

Dorotha  Powers  Violin 

Teachers:  Lacy  Coe,  Leopold  Auer;  Experience:  First  Violinist,  Powers  String  Quartette;  Chicago 
Debut  Recital,  1929. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION 

Term  of  Ten  Weeks 


PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes  each . $15.00  to  $60.00* 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT 

One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes  each . $20.00  to  $60.00* 

VIOLIN  AND  VIOLONCELLO  DEPARTMENTS 
One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes  each . $15.00  to  $60.00* 

THEORY  DEPARTMENT 

One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes . $30.00  to  $40.00 

Class  lesson,  one  lesson  a  week,  60  minutes .  5.00  to  15.00 

Freshman  Theory,  5  hours  a  week .  25.00 

Sophomore  Theory,  5  hours  a  week,  Class .  25.00 

Counterpoint,  2  hours  a  week,  Class .  15.00 

Analysis,  1  hour  a  week,  Class .  15.00 

Composition,  1  hour  a  week,  Class .  15.00 

ORGAN  DEPARTMENT 

One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes,  each . $30.00  to  $60.00 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPANYING 


Private  lessons,  one  a  week,  30  minutes .  $30.00 

Class  lessons,  one  a  week,  60  minutes .  15.00 


COACHING 

Private  lessons,  one  a  week,  30  minutes .  $30.00 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 


Junior  class,  one  hour  a  week .  $10.00 

Senior  class,  one  hour  a  week .  15.00 


BRASS  AND  WOOD  WIND  DEPARTMENTS 
One  lesson  a  week,  30  minutes . $20.00  to  $30.00 

^Exceptions  for  teachers  under  special  agreements. 
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CHILDREN— SATURDAY  CLASSES 

Keyboard  Harmony  . $5.00 

Ensemble  Playing .  5.00 

Kindergarten  Piano  Class .  5.00 

Group  Music  Instruction . $5.00 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

(Full  Year’s  Tuition) 

Payable  Quarterly — Four-year  Course 

Each  year  of  the  Course . $250.00 

Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  who  complete  course  in  less  than  the 
prescribed  time  pay  $50.00  extra  for  each  year  of  attendance.  The  above  fee 
does  not  include  private  lessons  in  Applied  Music  nor  the  Liberal  Arts  subjects. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
(Lewis  Institute) 

Registration  Fee  . $  5.00 

Each  subject,  equal  to  3^  semester  hours . 25.00 

Subjects:  Sociology,  Introductory  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology, 

General  Methods,  Class  Room  Administration,  English  Composition,  English 
Literature,  History  of  Education. 

French,  3  hours  a  week,  full  year .  80.00 

Public  Speaking,  1  hour  a  week,  full  year .  40.00 

GRADUATION  FEES 

Junior  College  Certificate . $10.00 

Teacher’s  Certificate .  15.00 

Senior  Certificate  .  15.00 

Diploma .  25.00 

Degree  Bachelor  of  Music  .  25.00 

Post  Graduate  Diploma .  25.00 

Degree  Master  of  Music .  25.00 
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Summer  School 

Special  Summer  School  Circular  Ready  in  January 

WHO  MAY  EARN  A  DEGREE? 

Summer  School  Students — General  Supervisor’s  Course 


Candidates  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
School  Music,  who  for  two  years  or  more  have 
attended  an  accredited  College,  University, 
Normal  or  School  of  Music  and  present  credits 
for  transfer  and  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  of  music  in  the 
school. 

The  candidate  must  be  far  enough  advanced 
so  that  with  the  further  study  for  four  Sum¬ 
mer  sessions  in  applied  music,  he  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  examination  tests  in  both  Piano 
and  Voice. 

The  candidate  must  take  two  private  lessons 
a  week  for  each  of  the  four  sessions  in  one 
subject  in  applied  music  and  may  upon  exami¬ 
nation  receive  credit  for  the  second  subject. 

Credits  must  be  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  curriculum  and  a  schedule  will  be  pre¬ 


pared  by  the  Registrar  to  fit  the  needs  of  each 
candidate. 

Credits  in  the  general  educational  subjects 
and  in  Liberal  Arts  are  not  offered  in  Colum¬ 
bia  School  during  the  Summer  session,  but  will 
be  accepted  for  transfer  from  other  institu¬ 
tions. 

Instrumental  Supervisor’s  Course 
Band  and  Orchestra  Conducting 

Candidate  must  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
the  foregoing  outline  except  the  Piano  and 
Voice  requirements.  He  must  take  two  private 
lessons  a  week  for  each  of  the  four  sessions  in 
his  major  instrument  and  may  upon  examina¬ 
tion  receive  credits  for  the  three  minor  instru¬ 
ments. 


FACULTY— And  Terms  of  Tuition 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

Artist  Teachers  in  All  Departments.  Specialists  for  the  Brass  and  Wood 

Wind  Instruments 

Special  Classes 


Mary  Strawn  Vernon  (  m  s  *  ,  Music 

Ann  Trimingham  j 

George  Dasck . Orchestra  Conducting 

Harold  Bachman . Band  Conducting 

Arthur  Oglesbee..  .  .Appreciation  and  Theory 

William  Hill .  Theory 

Adolf  Brune  . Theory 

Ruth  Ray . Violin  Class  Methods 


Neil  Hjos . Single  Reed  Methods 

A.  L.  Wenzel . Double  Reed  Methods 

Harold  Bachman . Brass  Methods 

Harold  Beach . Percussion  Methods 

Lester  Groom  . Theory 

Dudley  Buck . Classes  for  Voice  Teachers 

Kathleen  Air . Group  Music  Instruction 

Robert  Macdonald  . Accompanying 
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Summer  School  Terms  of  Tuition 

(no  advance  in  rates) 


PRIVATE  LESSONS,  30  MINUTES  EACH,  $1.50  to  $6.00  A  LESSON 


SUPERVISOR'S  COURSE 


Methods  I.  Grades  I,  II,  III, 
IV  . 

Methods  II.  Grade  V  through 
Junior  High  . 

Methods  Senior  High  and  Semi¬ 
nar  . 

Choral  Conducting  . 

Appreciation  (High  School).... 

Harmony  I . 

Harmony  II . 

Artist  Concerts  . 


6  hours  a  week  $20.00 

6  hours  a  week  20.00 

6  hours  a  week  15.00 
6  hours  a  week  15.00 
3  hours  a  week  7.50 
3  hours  a  week  15.00 
3  hours  a  week  15.00 
. 1  a  week  FREE 


BANDMASTER  AND  CONDUCTOR’S 
COURSE 


‘Class  Methods,  Wood  Wind ....  2  hours  a  week 


Class  Methods,  Brass . 2  hours  a  week 

Class  Methods,  Strings . 3  hours  a  week 

Percussion  Methods  . 1  hour  a  week 

Orchestra  Conducting  . 3  hours  a  week 

Band  Conducting  . 3  hours  a  week 

Appreciation  (High  School) . 6  hours  a  week 

Harmony  1 . 3  hours  a  week 

Harmony  II . 3  hours  a  week 

Band  Rehearsals  . 3  times  a  week 

Orchestra  Rehearsals  . 3  times  a  week 

Artist  Concerts  . 1  a  week 


$10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

5.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

10.00 

10.00 

FREE 


The  above  rates  are  for  single  classes 


MAXIMUM  CHARGES 
COMPLETE  COURSE  $100.00 
ALL  CLASSES 


Classes  may  be  inter¬ 
changed  without  an 
extra  charge 


‘Separate  classes  in  Single  Reed  and  Double  Reed. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES 

(not  included  in  above  maximum  charges) 

Course  Course 

Counterpoint,  3  hours  a  week . $20.00  Class  Lessons,  Piano  Methods,  3  hrs.  wk.$20.oo 

Analysis  of  Form,  3  hours  a  week .  20.00  Professional  Accompanying,  1  hr.  a  wk.  10.00 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 


MON DA  V 

TUESDA  Y 

WEDNESDA  Y 

THURSDA  Y 

FRIDA  Y 

SATURDAY 

8:30  Methods  I 

Miss  Trimingham 

8:30 

Methods  I 

Double  Reeds 

Methods  I 

Single  Reeds 

Methods  I 

Double  Reeds 

Methods  I 

Single  Reeds 

Methods  I 
Percussions 

9:30  Appreciation 
Junior 

Mr.  Oglesbee 

Seminar 

Mrs.  Vernon 
Brass  Class 

Mr.  Bachman 

Appreciation 

Junior 

Seminar 

Brass  Class 

Appreciation 

Junior 

Seminar 

10:30  Piano  Class 

Miss  Air 

10:30  Choral  Cond. 

Miss  Trimingham 
10:30  Orchestral 

Mr.  Dasch 

Choral  Cond. 
Band  I 

Mr.  Bachman 

Piano  Class 
Orchestra  I 

Choral  Cond. 

Choral  Cond. 
Band  I 

Piano  Class 
Choral  Cond. 
Orchestra  I 

Choral  Cond. 
Band  I 

11:30  Methods  II 

Mrs.  Vernon 

Band  Repertoire 
Mr.  Bachman 

Methods  II 
Orchestra 
Repertoire 

Mr.  Dasch 

Methods  II 

Band 

Repertoire 

Methods  II 
Orchestra 
Repertoire 

Methods  II 

Band 

Repertoire 

Methods  II 
Orchestra 
Repertoire 

12:30  Appreciation 
Senior 

Mr.  Oglesbee 
12:30  Band  II 

Mr.  Bachman 

Appreciation 
Senior 
Orchestra  II 

Mr.  Dasch 

Appreciation 

Senior 

Band  II 

Appreciation 

Senior 

Orchestra  II 

Appreciation 

Senior 

Band  II 

Appreciation 

Senior 

Orchestra  II 

1 :30  Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

2:30  Harmony  I 

Mrs.  Vernon 

2:30  Counterpoint 

Mr.  Hill 

Harmony  II 

Mrs.  Vernon 
Analysis 

Mr.  Oglesbee 

Harmony  I 
Counterpoint 

Harmony  II 
Analysis 

Harmony  I 
Counterpoint 

Harmony  li 
Analysis 

3:30  Strings 

Miss  Ray 

Strings 

Strings 

Artist  Concert 

Counterpoint  and  Analysis  Classes  Arranged  I,  II,  III,  Must  Be  Attended  For  Three  Summers. 


POST  GRADUATE  COURSES  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  PROFESSION 
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Over  50  Pianos 

from  Cables 


Believing  that  Pianos  from  Cable’s  are  of  superior  quality 
and  value,  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  buys  here  exclu¬ 
sively  and  now  owns  over  50  Pianos  purchased  at  Cable’s. 


When  you  buy  a  Piano,  why  not  follow 
the  example  of  this  great  School  of  Music 
and  come  to  Cable’s? 


Piano  Company 


Cable  Corner 


Wabash  &  Jackson 
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